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How bureaucrats, bigots and liberals combined 


in the lobbies of the Capitol to produce 


a strange piece of legislation 


Wasuincron, D. C. 
ISGUISED as a codification and 
pases of our immigra- 
tion laws, passage of the McCarran 
Omnibus Bill by both Houses of 
Congress marked a new high-water 
mark in American xenophobia. Never 
before had Congress written into 
law so many barriers to new immi- 
gration or so many new grounds for 
denaturalizing and deporting Amer- 
icans of foreign birth. 

Immigration experts are saying 
that the latest McCarran Act makes 
all previous McCarran Acts look like 
the height of Southern chivalry and 
Western hospitality. But knowledge 
of its actual contents was only slowly 
trickling to people who cared, when 
Congress sent the bill to the White 
House. For the most part, American 
newspaper reporters were content to 
send out rewrites of the McCarran 
press releases. According to these, the 
McCarran Omnibus Bill codified, 
simplified, and streamlined our immi- 
gration and naturalization laws, elim- 





Puitip HoskasHa is the pseudonym 
of an authority on immigration. 


Behind 


the McCarran 


Anti-Immigration Bill 


By Philip Hoskasha 


inated their racial bias, and closed 
up loopholes through which alien 
criminals, dope fiends, sex perverts 
and Communists have been coming 
into our land. What else could an 
overworked reporter do but rewrite 
the McCarran releases? To read the 
McCarran Bill itself{—which is 302 
pages long, weighs over four pounds, 
and contains cross-references to other 
laws in almost every one of its sec- 
tions, subsections, sub-subsections, 
sub-sub-subsections, and sub-sub-sub- 
subsections—would involve at least a 
week’s confinement in a law library, 
with grave risks of subsequent con- 
finement in a padded cell. 

The gallant fight against the Bill 
waged by Senators Humphrey, Leh- 
man, Morse, Pastore, Douglas, Ben- 
ton, Kefauver, Moody, McMahon, 
Kilgore, O’Mahoney, Chavez, Thye, 
Hendrickson and Ives gave the Amer- 
ican public almost its first occasion 
to doubt the accuracy of the Mc- 
Carran handouts. Certainly these 
good friends of democracy and inter- 
national understanding would not 
rise in protest against a liberal mea- 
sure to simplify immigration laws 


and eliminate race bias. Equally 
mysterious to the casual newspaper 
reader was the fact that other Sen- 
ators of the caliber of Green, Duff, 
Gillette, Hill, Sparkman, Fulbright, 
Murray, Langer, Anderson, Neely, 
Monroney, Magnuson, Frear, Lodge, 
Saltonstall, Smith (of New Jersey), 
Hennings, Underwood, Hunt, Tobey, 
Aiken, Flanders and Clements would 
stand up to be counted on moves to 
send the McCarran Bill back to com- 
mittee or to substitute the more lib 
eral Lehman-Humphrey Bill which 
has been offered as an alternative. 

Perhaps the tipoff came when, out 
of the 11-man Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, which spent not more than 
one hour on the McCarran Bill’s 302 
pages, on February 11, 1952, only 
one member, Senator Kefauver, voted 
against it. On March 13, three other 
members of the Judiciary Committee, 
Senators Kilgore, Magnuson and 
Langer, joined him in a vigorous 
minority report characterizing the 
Bill as an “undesirable” one which 
“should be rejected by the Senate” 
because it 


“would exclude many aliens who 
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would be stanch defenders of our 
American way of life, would in- 
voke a racially discriminatory ‘an- 
cestry’ test for the issuance of 
quota visas, would violate sound 
principles of administrative pro- 
cedure, as well as ignore the 
recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission, and finally would at- 
tempt to protect this country from 
subversives and other undesirable 
persons by techniques which them- 
selves are closely akin to totali- 
tarianism.” 


Later, on May 19, another member 
of the Judiciary Committee, Senator 
Hendrickson, joined in urging the 
recommittal of the Bill. Had the de- 
bate continued a few more days, 


two or three other members of the 
Committee probably would have fol- 





lowed suit. What was happening was 
that Senators were beginning to read 
the Bill, and those who did were 
shocked at what they found. Most 
Senators, however, had no time to 
waste on reading a 302-page measure 
and therefore stayed away from the 
so-called debate and voted as a mat- 
ter of courtesy for a Committee bill. 

Senator McCarran set the tone for 
the floor debate by making a speech, 
refusing to yield for questions, and 
marching out when critics of his 
measure began to speak. On May 14, 
he assured the Senate that these 
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critics had not read the Bill, but on 
May 22 he admitted, in effect, that 
they had read it more carefully than 
he; this admission was implicit in 
his acceptance of twenty-one amend- 
ments sponsored by Senators Lehman 
and Humphrey, mostly correcting 
mistaken citations and other minor 
slips in the legislation. All major 
amendments were rejected, and a 
move to recommit the Bill lost by a 
28 to 44 vote. 

Here, at least, were enough votes 
to sustain a Presidential veto, barring 
some last-minute political switch— 
and nobody was overlooking the 
weapons which the Chairman of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee and his 


opposite number in the House, the 





LEADERS IN THE FIGHT AGAINST THE BILL: SENATORS LEHMAN (N. Y.), HUMPHREY (MINN.) AND KEFAUVER (TENN.) 


Chairman of the House Democratic 
Patronage Committee, Mr. Walter, 
would bring to the firing line in their 
effort to prevent or override a veto. 

As discussion shifted from the 
nature and importance of various 
amendments and began to focus on 
the narrow yes-or-no issue of a 
Presidential veto, the major objec- 
tions to the McCarran Bill seemed 
to turn on the fact that it would: 


1. Put the foreign-born among 
us under jeopardy of denatural- 
ization and deportation, with or 
without hearings, under a vastly 


expanded list of vague ex post 
facto standards for acts reaching 
back many decades, even acts 
which were perfectly lawful when 
they occurred. 

2. Put American citizens 
abroad, even native-born citizens, 
in jeopardy of loss of citizenship 
and exclusion from the United 
States without notice or hearings. 

3. Give large new powers to 
consuls, Immigration Service offi- 
cials, and the Attorney General or 
his subordinates, by making their 
“opinion” or “satisfaction” a basis 
for exclusion or deportation in 
cases where present laws set up ob- 
jective standards; the effect of 
these changes being to prevent any 
effective judicial review of admin- 
istrative errors. 

4. Lay down statutory discrim- 





inations against Filipinos, West In- 
dians, and other colonial peoples, 
as well as all other people whose 
family tree includes 50 per cent of 
“Asia-Pacific ancestors.” 

5. Provide for the deportation 
of political and religious refugees 
for a large variety of reasons and 
reduce future immigration by such 
refugees, as well as_ professors, 
workers, and various other sus- 
picious classes. 

6. Subject American citizens, 
and especially employers of labor 
and labor organizations, to inter- 
rogation and search without war- 
rant on suspicion of aiding, trans- 
porting or harboring any person 
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who might be regarded, under the 

new bill, as an “illegal alien.” 

7. Put serious new obstacles in 
the way of international travel by 
citizens and non-citizens. 

8. Delegate to foreign govern- 
ments the power to decide which 
of their citizens or former citizens 
the United States may admit. 

9, Put serious new obstacles in 
the way of adjustment of status 
for merchants, students and other 
visitors seeking immigrant status. 

10. Establish the incapacity of 
Cabinet officers to overrule the 
mistaken decisions of their subor- 
dinates, and make various ques- 
tions on which the Attorney Gen- 
eral has statutory responsibility 
subject to unreviewable advance 
veto by American consuls. 
Because of these regressive changes 

in existing immigration laws, a wide 
range of private organizations, in- 
terested in combating bigotry or in 
the protection of constitutional 
rights, from the American Bar As- 
sociation to the CIO, and including 
almost all American religious bodies 
and nationality groups, have opposed 
enactment of the McCarran Bill. 

Against this phalanx of Senators 
and citizens who are aware of what 
is contained in the Bill, a curious 
coalition of McCarran supporters has 
been assembled. In the Committee 
hearings and on the Senate floor, 
they have been ably led by the staff 
director of the McCarran-Jenner 
Immigration Subcommittee, Richard 
Arens, who was also the leader of 
the fight against the Amended Dis- 
placed Persons Act of 1950. A form- 
er protégé of former Republican Sen- 
ator Forrest C. Donnell of Missouri, 
Mr. Arens will probably be pushed 
by the Senate Judiciary Committee 
for a judicial post at the next ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Off the Senate floor, almost every 
letter or visit to a Congressman to 
urge support of the McCarran Bill 
has been the work of the able and in- 
defatigable Mike Masaoka, lobbyist 
for the Japanese-American Citizen’s 
League, named in a recent magazine 
article as “America’s Number One 
Lobbyist.” In exchange for this in- 
valuable service, Senator McCarran 


agreed to include in his otherwise 
regressive and racist bill a provision 
that allows immigrants of Japanese 
ancestry to become American citizens 
and establishes an annual immigra- 
tion quota of 185 persons of Japanese 
ancestry (the British-Irish annual 
quota is 83,117), and somewhat 
lower ancestry quotas for other 
countries, thus slightly enlarging the 
special statutes which Congress has 
passed in recent years for immigrants 
from China, India and the Philip- 
pines. 

The removal of absolute barriers 
to Japanese immigration and natural- 
ization has been a major objective of 
JACL lobbying for many years. 
Legislation to achieve this objective 
has been passed by the House twice. 
But whenever such legislation has 
reached the Senate, the senior Sen- 
ator from Nevada has held it in his 
committee for ransom. The ransom 
price in 1952 was positive support 
of the entire McCarran Omnibus 
Immigration program, and vigorous 
opposition to all rival measures, in- 
cluding even the Lehman-Humphrey 
proposal to eliminate all racial bars 
based on “Asia-Pacific” ancestry. 

In Mike Masaoka’s calculations, 
Mr. McCarran had enough Senators 
and high officials lined up to prevent 
or override a Presidential veto and 
put across his legislation. Acceptance 
of the McCarran terms thus seemed 
the only path to success in the limited 
objectives of the JACL. Once com- 
mitted, that organization’s lobbying 
force went into high-powered action. 
It was no mean achievement to round 
up in one corral notorious anti- 
Semites like Allen Zoll—who think 
that the McCarran Bill is needed, as 
its sponsors proclaim, to keep our 
country from being flooded by 
Orientals and other non-Christians— 
and liberals who are accustomed to 
thinking of the JACL as an organiza- 
tion dedicated to civil liberties and 
anti-discrimination. Mike Masaoka is 
shrewd enough to know that many 
of his converts will be shocked some 
day to learn what they have been sup- 
porting, but perhaps he has a right 


to assume that that day will be a 
long time off and that before then 
the JACL will have achieved the last 
plank of its legislative program and 
will no longer need the friendship of 
church, labor or other nationality 
groups. Certainly, in this calculation, 
the JACL can dispense with future 
support from those liberals who 
would be aghast to learn that they 
have been supporting new racist bars 
and breaking down old constitutional 
rights. 

Even more important than the 
Arens-Masaoka team in working to 
prevent or override a Presidential veto 
is the great force of State Department 
and Justice Department major and 
minor officials whose appropriations, 
powers, staffs and salaries the Mc- 
Carran Omnibus Bill would vastly 
enlarge. In fact, it is these officials 
who did most of the actual writing of 
the Bill. 

The formula was a simple one. 
How could our immigration and nat- 
uralization laws be improved? To the 
bureaucratic mind, there are always 
three ways in which the organic law 
of his bureau can be improved. 

The first is by buttressing against 
possible public or judicial attack any 
departmental rulings that are likely 
to arouse criticism; this can be most 
easily done by putting these rulings 
into statutory language, so that ad- 
ministrators can thereafter refer all 
complaints to Congress and blame all 
hardships upon Congress. Thus, for 
example, there is no law today which 
says that the son of a Korean mother 
and an American father is Oriental 
rather than State and 
Justice employes, who have always 
resolved these doubts against the 
immigrants, have long been worried 
at the possibility of a judicial or 
Presidential upset, since the trend of 
judicial decisions and top Adminis- 
tration policy during recent years 
has been strongly against race dis- 
crimination. The best possible insur- 
ance against a reversal of this ad- 
ministrative ruling, which denies Cau- 
casian status to children of many Gl 
marriages, is to write this old bureau 


Caucasian. 
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ruling into statutory law. This, then, 
was one of the first revisions insisted 
upon by the officials who drafted the 
McCarran Bill. Dozens of other 
tenuous rulings against immigrants 
are firmed up in other sections of the 
Bill. 

The second line of improvement in 
our immigration laws that would nat- 
urally appeal to the bureaus was to 
reverse all the court decisions that 
had gone against them. This was a 
large order, because the high-handed 
acts of immigration officials and even 
of consuls (who are ordinarily pro- 
tected by oceans from court review) 
had won more than a score of judicial 
spankings during the 23 years that 
have passed since the last major re- 
vision of our immigration laws in 
1929. Practically every one of these 
decisions is reversed by the new 
Omnibus Immigration Bill. The gen- 
eral formula of overruling the deci- 
sions handed down in favor of immi- 
grants by the Federal courts is to 
make the “opinion” or “satisfaction” 
of a consul, or other official, a con- 
clusive ground for exclusion or de- 
portation. Thus, under the McCarran 
Bill, the Attorney General need no 
longer prove, in order to sustain a 
deportation for fraud, that an immi- 
grant bride or bridegroom fraudu- 
lently entered into a marriage of 
convenience to get into the United 
States; instead, the Attorney General 
(or one of the several thousand em- 
ployes to whom he would be author- 
ized to delegate this responsibility) 
would merely have to certify that the 
marital agreement had not been 
carried out to his “satisfaction.” 
Some columnists thought this an 
echo of the medieval lord’s feudal 
privilege, the ius primae noctis, but 
the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution and the Ladies of the Grand 
Army of the Republic were not dis- 
turbed. 

The third class of improvements in 
our immigration laws that appealed 
deeply to the bureaucrats who draft- 
ed them was the elimination of pro- 
cedural due process, which is always 
a nuisance to those who administer 
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sacred causes like the “protection” of 
America against “alien hordes.” The 
process of eliminating procedural 
protections from administrative law 
is commonly referred to in Washing- 
ton bureau gobbledygook as “stream- 
lining.” 

A large part of the McCarran Om- 
nibus Bill—too technical for the 
average reader to notice—consists of 
provisions streamlining out of ex- 
istence the procedural safeguards 
that have hitherto guaranteed a court 
hearing to any citizen abroad threat- 
ened with loss of his American 
citizenship; guaranteed actual notice 
to the deportee in any deportation 
case; required that any deportation 
based on technical defects in admis- 
sion must be brought only within five 
years after entry, and prevented in 
past years ex post facto deportation 
or denaturalization for acts which 
were neither illegal nor subversive 
when they occurred. 

With all these improvements 
written into their basic laws, it was 
natural that State and Justice Depart- 
ment employes would pull every 
possible wire to break down Congres- 
sional and White House opposition to 
the McCarran Omnibus Bill. For a 
few Congressmen and Senators, this 
might perhaps be done very cheaply 
with small favors to constituents in 
doubtful pending cases. Regarding 
sturdy critics of Immigration Serv- 
ice bureaucracy like Senator Langer 
—the Senate’s most devoted cham- 
pion of the rights of Negroes, In- 
dians, Indonesians and other under- 
dog groups—who happened to be in 
the middle of a tough primary fight, 
Immigration Service employes were 
not above suggesting to a New York 
Herald Tribune reporter that the 
North Dakota Senator was sponsor 
of a gigantic alien-smuggling racket. 

The head of the State Department’s 
Visa Division, Hervé L’Heureux— 
who came in 1919 from New Hamp- 
shire to Washington to serve as clerk 
to a Senator, whose term of service 
in his present post was extended by 
a special bill at Senator McCarran’s 
urging, and whose salary could be 


raised to that of an Assistant Secre- 
tary of State under section 104(b) of 
the McCarran Bill—has been chief 
hatchet man in the attack on White 
House aides, Senators, and members 
of the Displaced Persons Commis- 
sion who have dared to criticize the 
Omnibus Bill. He has been ably as- 
sisted by the Assistant Chief of the 
Visa Division, Robert C. Alexander, 
who helped to launch the McCarran 
Bill with headline-hitting testimony 
that America was being flooded with 
subversive immigrants—testimony 
which Secretary of State Marshall 
then publicly repudiated. 

Honey rather than vinegar has 
been the State Department’s lubri- 
cating liquid in most of its lobbying 
campaign. When the State Depart- 
ment found Frank Auerbach, of the 
Common Council for American 
Unity, among the leading critics of 
the McCarran Bill, it offered him an 
attractive job writing the regula- 
tions for the new measure. Not only 
did Mr. Auerbach promptly accept 
this opportunity of public service, 
but his superior, Mr. Read Lewis, 
executive director of the Common 
Council for American Unity, who had 
also vigorously criticized the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Bill on March 21, 
1951, thereafter circulated a letter 
warning liberals that opposition to 
the McCarran-Walter Bill was a 
product of “ungrounded fear” and 
of “misinterpretations and exaggera- 
tions.” Even where such words failed 
to stir the energetic support of Mc- 
Carran that the clarion calls of Mike 
Masaoka did, they served to befuddle 
or neutralize many who would other- 
wise have thrown themselves into the 
battle to preserve precious rights 
and symbols of American democracy. 

It was of such friends of liberal 
causes that Kant once observed: 
“God preserve me from my friends. I 
can take care of my enemies.” 
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BOHN 


HAVE BEEN READING a book that 
| carried me back. When I was a 
hoy, we believed in America and 
Americanism. Democracy, we 
thought, would soon cover the world. 
Christianity, it was commonly be- 
lieved, would soon win all mankind 
to the doctrine of brotherly love. 
Since then, we have suffered many a 
shock. We have come slam-bang up 
against a tough old world the very 
existence of which had been hidden 
from us. And now there is far less 
faith in any foreseeable victory for 
either democracy or brotherhood. 

This book is called Education and 
American Civilization (Teachers 
College, 496 pp., $3.75). The author 
is my old friend, George S. Counts. 
He has, it seems to me, done a great 
thing. He does not cling to the naive 
faith of fifty years ago. But he has 
thought his way through to a 1952 
substitute for it. He has no illusions 
about the future. He does not think 
that we shall achieve either democ- 
racy or brotherhood easily. But he 
still believes in the better sort of 
world which was at the heart of the 
American dream. 

It will take longer to get it. We 
shall have to work harder. But if we 
are good enough, great enough, faith- 
ful enough, we can make it. That is 
what this book is about. It outlines 
what we need to do in terms of educa- 
tion in order to win through to the 
vision of Franklin or Jefferson or 
Lincéln. We were right in thinking 
that sort of world could be achieved. 
We were wrong in thinking it would 
come into existence with a sort of 
easy inevitability. 
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By William E. Bohn 


New Facts and 


Old Spirit 


In 1796, the American Philosophi- 
cal Society, of which Franklin and 
Jefferson were leaders, offered a 
prize of one hundred dollars for the 

~ best essay outlining “a system of lib- 
eral education and literary instruc- 
tion adapted to the genius of the gov- 
ernment of the United States.” In 
1851, a native of Connecticut named 


Edward D. Mansfield declared: 


“If America has presented any- 
thing new to the world, it is a new 
form of society; if she has any- 
thing worthy to preserve, it is the 
principles upon which that society 
is instituted; hence it is not a 
Grecian or a Roman education we 
need—it is not one conceived in 
China, Persia or France. On the 
contrary, it must have all the 
characteristics of the American 
mind, fresh, original, vigorous, 
enterprising; embarrassed by no 
artificial barriers, and looking to 
the final conquest over the last 
obstacles to the progress of human 
improvement.” 

George S. Counts thinks as boldly 
in 1952 as Edward Mansfield did in 
1851. He wants an education that 
will fit our people to stand up to the 
problems of the atomic age. He has 
outlined these problems in slashing 
style. Then he has said: Look, if we 
are good enough to be the inheritors 
of the founders of our society, we 
shall not be scared; we shall sail 
into our new conditions—big busi- 
ness, big Government, big labor 
unions, no matter what—and still 
find a way to preserve the precious 
liberties that were set down for us 
in the Declaration and Constitution. 


Here is a fair sample of the bold 
and inspiring terms in which Dr. 


Counts states his case in this book: 
“The advance of science and 
technology is creating a new physi- 
cal world. To bring our minds, 
our knowledge and understanding, 
our attitudes and moral concep. 
tions, our institutions and social 
arrangement abreast of this new 
world will require equally daring 
and revolutionary discoveries and 
inventions. Our creative powers 
will be put to the supreme test. But 
if our forebears had the boldness 
to cross the oceans, to conquer the 
wilderness, and to launch a new 
and daring form of government, 
we should have the courage and 
resourcefulness to build a civiliza- 
tion suited to the new conditions 
and commensurate with the power 
which science has given us. At any 
rate we should not shrink from 
the task.” 


This bold schoolman sees the 
educational system burdened with the 
task of saving the world. What the 
clergyman failed to do in the old 
days he is inclined to place on the 
shoulders of the teacher. He must 
somehow meet the threat of Com- 
munism and Fascism. He must find a 
way to solve the problem of achiev- 
ing a degree of security without the 
sacrifice of too much liberty. The 
preservation and increase of individ- 
ualism among men who produce un- 
believable amounts of goods on pro- 
duction somehow be 
achieved. Freedom and cooperation 
must be joined in happy and eternal 
wedding. 

And these miracles must be 
wrought by the third-grade teacher, 
the high-school principal, the college 
professor. I picture them as I have 
them across the country. 
There are about a million of them. 
Most of them are good, honest, de- 
voted public servants. But, on the 
average, they know little about these 
tremendous things which are going 
forward in this great age of ours. 
To bring them up to the job that is 
here set for them, we shall need 4 
lot more than bigger salaries and 
better training. We shall need faith 
comparable to that of the old days. 
This book is one proof that it still 
exists. 
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ACHESON AND ADENAUER: WESTERN 


By Norbert Muhlen 


T SEEMED a rather revealing para- 

dox that the signing of the peace 
treaty between Germany and the West 
gave war jitters to many people in 
Germany and the West. To underline 
the paradox, the men who wrote and 
signed the peace treaty had to cam- 
ouflage it—as if it were a shameful 
and sinister rather than a noble and 
cheerful act—behind the nondescript 
term, “contractual agreement.” But 
call it by any name, it was a peace 
treaty which included the three-year- 
old Federal Republic of Germany “in 
the community of nations as an equal 
partner,” as its meaning was ex- 
plained in the official summary. 

Like the villain in a wrestling 
bout who has been pinned to the 


Norsert MuHLEN, who has covered 
the German scene for various publica- 
tions, is author of the forthcoming 
book, Two New Worlds in Germany. 
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To keep Germany separated from 


INTEGRATION 


ropes, the Soviet leaders responded 
to the treaty with a series of groans, 
shrieks and threats which increased 
in furor the closer defeat approached. 
Perhaps they thought that their 
threats—however impotent and mean- 
ingless—might still frighten the West- 
ern powers and/or the Germans; at 
any rate, these threats would hide 
somewhat the extent of the setback 
which the Soviets suffered in their 
plan to conquer Europe and sub- 
jugate mankind. 

Since the founding of the Soviet 
Union, it has been its amazingly con- 
sistent line to separate Germany 
from the West by one means or an- 
other. As this line was imposed by 
the unalterable realities of geography, 
rather than by any preconceived 
political or ideological plan, the 
Soviet road to this goal changed with 
every change in the situation. 

The most promising way of separ- 


the West, and powerless, has been Moscow's 


objective for three decades 


TO BERLIN 


ating Germany from the West was 
for the Soviets to team up with 
Germany against the West. There- 
fore, the Russian Communists sought 
an alliance, first with the German 
nationalists in the early 1920s, then 
with a Communist Germany which 
their agents were 
supposed to produce, with the Wei- 
mar republic at Rapallo, and with the 
Third Reich by the Stalin-Hitler Pact 
of 1939. To separate Germany from 
the West, when a German-Russian 
alliance seemed impracticable be- 
cause of Hitler’s ideas, the Soviets 
promoted their “united front against 
war and fascism” with the West 
against Germany. Its goal of “collec- 
tive security” foreshadowed the 
Strange Alliance and the One-World 
trance (which came about as a re- 
sult of Hitler’s psychotic politics 
rather than the diplomatic skill of 
the Soviets). On those occasions 


revolutionary 
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BERLIN CONTINUED 


when Germany has been separated 
from the West—as during Hitler’s 
alliance with Stalin, and subsequently 
Soviet Russia’s alliance with the West 
against Hitler Germany—the Krem- 
lin has advanced on the road of con- 
quest. 

To keep Germany separated from 
the West after her defeat and the 
liquidation of the Nazi dictatorship, 
the Soviets dreamed up a third meth- 
od of achieving their objective. It 
consisted in keeping Germany non- 
existent as a power, in “neutralizing” 
her, in turning her into the slum of 
Europe—condemned by the totalitar- 
ian idea of collective guilt, a vacuum 
behind the ragged curtain of hunger 
and hatred, unable to join ever again 
with the West except (in the warn- 
ing words of Winston Churchill) as a 
corpse, helplessly exposed to the bay- 
onets of her Eastern neighbors until 
the Soviets swallowed her, and with 
her the rest of Europe. 

This plan—which became notor- 
ious under the somewhat misleading 
label of the Morgenthau Plan—was 
first outlined in September 1944 by 
its author, Harry Dexter White, a 
high official in the U. S. Treasury 
Department, to John J. McCloy, an 
Assistant Secretary of War. Although 
Mr. McCloy—like his chief, Secre- 
as Cordell 
Hull, James Byrnes and Harry Hop- 
kins—protested against this plan 
from the beginning, it was pushed 
through by President Roosevelt. 
When the peace treaty was signed in 
Bonn less than eight years after the 
Morgenthau Plan had been initiated 
in Quebec, Harry Dexter White, who 
died in 1948, had been identified as 
a Soviet secret agent; Mr. McCloy, as 
the first civilian United States High 
Commissioner for Germany, served 


tary Stimson, as well 


as a chief architect of the new plan 
by which Germany was to be inte- 
grated with the free parts of Europe. 

Unable to frustrate the diplomatic, 
economic, military and eventually 
political integration of Germany with 
the West, which began to take shape 
in 1951, the Soviets could only hope 
to sabotage ratification of the alli- 


ance and weaken popular support for 
it, to keep Germany and the West 
separated in their political temper— 
in short, to stir up a constant “neu- 
tralist” opposition against integration 
which would hamper its efficiency. 
West Germany, Western Europe and 
America were to be separated by a 
campaign of mutual suspicion, preju- 
dice and fear sustained by Soviets. 
In the Western world, the Com- 
munists constantly conjured up the 
phantom of neo-Nazism (which was 
a dangerous, officially-encouraged 
reality only in their own sphere of 
Germany) and the phantom of new 
German aggression (a ghost which 
frightened the Germans themselves 
probably worse than anybody else). 
Except for very small, though articu- 
late and active groups of Communist 
third-forcers and 
German-haters, and the know-noth- 
ings of the irresponsible Left as per- 
sonified by Max Lerner, Western 
public opinion on the whole hardly 
responded to these scare-appeals. 
The Soviets tried equally hard— 
and more successfully—to 


fellow-travelers, 


spread 
suspicion in Germany against the 
West, and particularly against Amer- 
ica, by conjuring up the phantom of 
Wall Street and “dollar imperialism” 
(a phantom little different from the 
Nazi myth of “Jewish domination”) 
and by kindling fear of a new world 
war in which the Germans were in- 
tended to be the chief “cannon fod- 
der.” Exploiting the radical anti- 
militarism which has dominated Ger- 
many since the end of the war, ap- 
pealing to nationalist feeling which 
would rather “restore German unity” 
than defend Western freedom and 
ultimately liberate the East from 
slavery, “utilizing every manifestation 
of discontent, every grain of even 
rudimentary protest” (as Lenin had 
ordered the Communists to do), the 
Soviets found supporters in Germany 
who, while they strongly opposed in- 
tegration with the West, were free of 
pro-Communist bias. As a matter of 
fact, they were anti-Communists who 
were hardly aware of the important 
support they gave to the Soviet 





KURT SCHUMACHER: DISTRUSTFUL 


cause. Among them were such con- 
verts from nationalism as the Rev- 
erend Martin Niemoeller, such con- 
verts from internationalism as the 
neo-Socialist Dr. Kurt Schumacher, 
and a substantial though incoherent 
mass of fearful, distrustful, resentful 
Unpolitische—the non-political men. 

When Chancellor Konrad Aden- 
auer—almost single-handedly, against 
the open opposition of his adversaries 
as well as the hidden opposition of 
some of his own partners, and with 
a statesmanship and 
authentic 


courage of 
greatness—succeeded _ in 
overcoming the neutralist wave and 
in leading his nation into the Western 
defense community, the Soviets were 
in a tough spot. And apparently they 
were frightened. 

In the coming months, they can 
only concentrate their forces on ob- 
structing the ratification of the Con- 
tractual Agreement and the European 
Defense Community agreement. They 
will step up their campaign of creat- 
ing a war hysteria, and instigate 
throughout West Germany a series of 
incidents, “mass demonstrations” and 
riots giving the appearance of the 
popular unrest that precedes a civil 
war. And they will inflame the de- 
mand for unification (which, in this 
writer's minority opinion, has less 
urgency among Germans than most 
professional observers assume). 

When the East German leaders, 
immediately after the signing at 
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Bonn, announced that the pact had 
brought Germany “to the brink of 
civil war and a third world war,” 
and they promised “sympathy and 
support to all West Germans who 
would obstruct ratification,” while 
threatening punishment to all Ger- 
mans who favored it, they showed 
their immediate line of strategy. It 
will be a rather impotent one if the 
West can convince the Germans (as 
it can) that the only way to liberate 
the East German irridenta without 
losing West German freedom, and 
to arrive eventually at unity with in- 
dependence, is a build-up of Western 
strength. 

The first acts of the Soviet leaders 
and their German satraps in response 
to integration have shown that they 
are frightened by the effects it will 
have on their own satellites. That is 
the only explanation for their closing 
half of the highways and cutting the 
telephone lines between the Federal 
Republic and its Soviet-occupied 
part, establishing a prohibited area 
of several kilometers and clearing the 
area along the demarcation line—in 
short, making the Curtain more iron- 
clad than it ever was before. 

As this writer reported last year 
after an extended tour of the border 
districts, the very same conditions 
had been created by the Soviets since 
1950 along the border between the 
Federal Republic and Soviet-domin- 
ated Czechoslovakia. The official 
Soviet explanation for sealing off the 
East German border like the Czech 
border revealed by indirection their 
actual motive and purpose: When the 
Soviets claimed that they had to pro- 
tect East Germany from the flow of 
American-led Western spies, sabo- 
teurs and deviationists, they actually 
betrayed their fear that the new free 
and strong West Germany, closely 
allied with France and backed up by 
this country, would seem so attractive 
to the East Germans that it would 
further obstruct the build-up of the 
East German dictatorship in the 
Soviet-dominated empire. The flow of 
refugees westward, and the flow of 
resistance ideas eastward, is to be 
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stopped by the “dead zone” of the 
border. 

In the highest degree, this holds 
true for West Berlin, which by its 
very existence as a community of 
free citizens in the midst of slavery 
has become the capital of resistance 
against the slave-masters, and which 
had to feel the first impact of the 
Soviet counter-measures against the 
Western alliance. “What the Russians 
declared Mayor Ernst 
Reuter, who personifies the courage, 
strength and spirit which freedom 
needs to win its battle, “is to try to 
end the influence which the free 
world exerts on East 


are doing,” 


Germany 


REUTER: THE SPIRIT OF FREEDOM 


through West Berlin. They are foolish 
enough to believe that ideas can be 
stopped by roadblocks and ditches. 
They are not blockading us. They are 
trying to stop our ideas from con- 
quering the East.” 

In the official language used by 
Stalin’s poison-pens, “the espionage 
and sabotage centers of the United 
States intelligence service are using 
West Berlin as a base to organize 
sabotage and terror actions, espion- 
age and provocations”; and the East 
has “to smash” these centers. In a 
less guarded moment, Gerhart Eisler 
said simply: “West Berlin will have 
to suffer for the signing of the pact.” 

What is indicated by these de- 
nunciations and threats is that the 
Soviets plan to organize acts of ter- 








rorism and provocation in West Ber- 
lin in order to humiliate the West, to 
demonstrate that the West cannot re- 
sist their power, to prove that the 
West—before finally building up its 
strength—would do better to fall for 
the trap of truce negotiations, as it 
did in the Far East, or come to a 
“compromise” of appeasement with 
the Soviets. As a matter of fact, they 
feel that the city of Berlin is pretty 
much at their mercy, like the un- 
fortunate American general whom 
they took prisoner on Koje Island. 
Can they blackmail the West into de- 
feat with an even greater “Koje” at 
Berlin? 

The Soviets regard West Berlin as 
their hostage. Once before, when the 
currency reform laid the basis for 
recovery and reconstruction in West 
Germany (while East Germany rotted 
under Soviet exploitation), they 
tried to forestall this by blockading 
Berlin. This attempt was frustrated 
when the Berliners showed that they 
put their freedom and their honor 
above all. 

After the battle of the blockade 
was won, the world almost forgot 
Berlin again in its lonely struggle, 
but the Berliners have remained as 
uncompromising as ever. If the East 
unleashes terror and _ provocations 
(for which it has trained _ itself 
with hundreds of kidnapings of free 
West Berliners which the press out- 
side of West Berlin has not even re- 
ported), the life and liberty of these 
West Berliners who are defending 
our cause will be in jeopardy. Al- 
though this might not culminate in 
an outright attack on West Berlin, 
with all the serious consequences 
that would entail, it would be a chal- 
lenge which we could not allow to go 
unanswered. 

Koje has shown again that post 
facto diplomatic notes accomplish 
very little. The European Defense 
Community must, to prove its worth 
and back up its promises with acts, 
immediately strengthen the defense 
of West Berlin and nip in the bud 
any attempt to endanger the life and 
liberty of its brave citizens. 











By George N. Spitz 


DPOWA Goes 


Anti-Communist 


HE STEADY DECLINE of Commu- 
T ne influence in U. S. labor 
unions took another serious nosedive 
when, at their recent Atlantic City 
Convention, 900 delegates of the once 
leftist-run District 65, DPOWA (Dis- 
and Office 
Workers Union of America) gave 
their enthusiastic endorsement to the 
leadership's new 


tributive, Processing 


anti-Communist 
policy. District 65 is the largest com- 
ponent in DPOWA, and embraces all 
of the union’s membership in New 
York City, where it has organized 
some of the biggest department stores 
(e.g., Hearns, Bloomingdale’s and 
Saks 34th Street). 

District 65’s espousal of an anti- 
Communist program brought to a 
head the bitter struggle that has been 
going on for months between Presi- 
dent David Livingston, once the 
darling of 65’s CPers, and a fanatical 
group of Stalinists still in the union. 
For weeks prior to the Atlantic City 
convention, the Daily Worker’s labor 
columnist, George Morris, had been 
hurling some of Papa Stalin’s favor- 
ite invective at Livingston and his 
colleagues. Answered Livingston in 
a 28-page mimeographed report de- 
livered at the convention: “In es- 
sence, we propose to the disrupters, 
stop it or get out.” 

President Livingston’s was no idle 
threat. The convention actually de- 
Georce N. Spitz, a member of Dis- 
trict 65°s General Council, wrote 
“The Struggle for Control in the 
DPOWA” for our issue of March 3. 
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cided to set up machinery to expel 
all disruptive Communists and fellow- 
travelers, presaging 
vitriolic Stalinist attacks upon the 
union and its leaders. A particular 


even more 


new source of strife was the conven- 
tion’s refusal to re-elect the loyal 
leftists who had remained on the pay- 
roll up till then. 
among these was Aaron Schneider, 
co-chairman of the United Labor Ac- 
tion Committee, a party-line lobby- 
ing outfit run by Esther Letz, glamor 
queen of American Stalinists, inti- 
mate of convicted Communist leader 
Gus Hall, and leader of the American 
delegation that paraded in Moscow’s 
Red Square on May Day, 1951. Letz 
is an ex-officer of 65 who ran the 
union during the war; and, if the 
party regains control, she is expected 
to be brought in to crack the whip. 
The removal of Schneider deprives 
her of an important listening post 


Most prominent 


within the union. 

In the period of internal conflict 
that preceded the convention, Com- 
munist strategy centered on creating 
a breach between the Osman-Living- 
ston leadership (Arthur Osman is 
president of the DPOWA) and the 
large number of Negroes in the 
union. Two weeks before the conven- 
tion, ten union staff members of 
Stalinist leanings had been dismissed 
for incompetence and disloyalty. One 
of these was Eunice Tucker, a Negro. 
Thereupon the Communists organized 
a “delegation” which toured the shops 
and offices in District 65’s jurisdic- 
tion, charging Osman and Livingston 





OSMAN: NO LONGER PALS WITH REDS 


with being “white supremacists” and 
“Southern bourbons.” When the 
“delegation” turned up at headquar- 
ters, it refused, 
enough, to listen to the explanation 
for the dismissals offered by Vice 
President Cleveland Robinson, him- 
self a Negro. 

Especially frustrating to the Com- 
munists was Livingston’s decision to 
cooperate with the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People rather than, as hitherto, with 
the party-line National Negro Labor 
Council. In Atlantic City, where he 
was’ elected Secretary-Treasurer, 
Cleveland Robinson, a big West In- 
dian who has never been identified 
with Communism, denounced _ the 
Communists in these terms: 
they cannot build... they only wreck 
unions. . . .” It was quite clear that 
the majority of the Negro member- 
ship was fed up with Communist 
tactics. 


characteristically 


Another point that angered the 
Communists was the union’s rejection 
of their proposal to set up a “pro- 
gressive” labor federation as a rival 
to the AFL and CIO. The idea was 
presented to Livingston and Osman 
last fall, when they met at the Hotel 
New Yorker with Ben Gold, Harry 
Bridges and other leaders of the 
“progressive” (i.e., pro-Communist) 
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unions. The leaders of District 65 had 
not been able to conceal their con- 
tempt for the dismal union record 
of the “progressives.” For, as Living- 
ston pointed out in his report to the 
convention, while District 65 had 
chalked up a gain of 3714 cents per 
hour for its members since 1949, 


_the Fur Workers in the same period 


had gained a mere 1714 cents. To a 
pre-convention gathering of Bloom- 
ingdale department-store workers, the 
most solid anti-Communist bloc in 
65, Livingston stated: “Certain ‘pro- 
gressive’ unions, when called Red, 
made ‘sell-out’ deals to save their 
organizations.” 

While District 65 was meeting in 
Atlantic City, the Fur Workers con- 
vened in Chicago. Here the Ben Gold 
clique dwelt not upon its miserable 
performance in the area of wage and 
working conditions but on getting the 
union to take stands on such issues 
More 
significant, in terms of the future of 
the CP in labor, the fur union lead- 
ership has been given the job that 


as “genocide” and “peace.” 


District 65 was originally charged 
with and failed to accomplish: to 
build a catch-all outfit for the Com- 
munists. And so the Ben Gold union 
has planned an organizing drive 
among Southern Negro workers 
parallel to that of the DPOWA’s. 
When District 65 absorbed the de- 
funct office workers union in 1950, it 
found among the “members” func- 
tionaries of other leftist unions such 
as the Furriers and United Electrical 
Workers. These “members,” mostly 
skilled agitators, used to plague Dis- 
trict 65 meetings with insistent de- 
bates on “problems of peace” and 
the like, and waxed indignant when- 
ever the union’s “reactionary” lead- 
ership attempted to discuss the prob- 
lems of wages and pensions. Shortly 
before the convention, Livingston, 
with the overwhelming approval of 
the membership, threw them out. At 
Atlantic City, however, they were on 
hand distributing circulars attacking 
the union’s leaders for deviating 
from the party line. Ben Gold and 
his furriers, who have been watching 
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the District 65 situation very 
closely, are waiting to see whether 
these reliable party hacks make any 
headway in District 65’s June elec- 
tions—after which Gold & Co. may 
intervene. 

Meanwhile, Livingston faces prob- 
lems arising from his failure to clean 
house earlier. Last March, he and 
Secretary-Treasurer Jack Paley were 
called before a grand jury _in- 
vestigating subversive activities. 
When Livingston, in a prepared state- 
ment made in court, offered to co- 
operate in unearthing instances of 
subversion, the fury of the Daily 
Worker’s George Morris knew no 
bounds. This was fine. But some 
extreme rightists in the union be- 
came worked up when the grand jury 
demanded to see the union’s books 
to ascertain whether the union had 
spent $80,000 to bail out four of the 
eleven Communist leaders first tried 
under the Smith Act (and who later 
skipped bail). While the union stoutly 
denies spending the money for bail, 
and informed trade unionists believe 
it could very well have spent $80,000 
for organization expenses without 
having vouchers as proof, the pub- 
licity has antagonized certain anti- 
Livingston forces. Some of them may 
not realize it, but they are unwittingly 


DISTRICT 65's 
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helping the CP. On the other hand, 
better-informed anti-Communists like 
Stanley LaValle, former president 
and business agent of Local 3 (De- 
partment Store Section), are playing 
a constructive role, realizing that it 
is neither fair nor intelligent to knife 
a leadership that is locked in a life- 
and-death struggle with the Commu- 
nist party. 

What is still not understood by 
many both in and out of District 65 
is that, as I stated in my last article, 
for Osman and Livingston there can 
be no turning back from the course 
they have chosen. Regardless of the 
zigzags they have sometimes fol- 
lowed, and may continue to pursue 
for a time, they are faced with only 
Either they 
must take their places as honest and 
respected leaders of a militant and 
democratic trade union, or they will 


two clear alternatives: 


be crushed between the Communist 
party and those anti-Communists who 
hold them suspect. It is the conviction 
of this writer, based upon long and 
close association with District 65, 
that if Osman and Livingston go 
down, the union itself may be wrecked 
and thousands of organized workers 
disoriented and paralyzed, with the 
CP, through either Ben Gold or 
Esther Letz, picking up the pieces. 
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The Deeline of By ait Bell 


American Socialism 


N 1932, the Socialist party polled 903,000 votes for 
| Norman Thomas. It was, by previous standards, a re- 
spectable total and many felt that socialism was again 
on the march. But factional discord, like the curse on the 
House of Atreus, was an ineradicable heritage, and, in 
the next eight years, it ripped the party to shreds. 

This new conflict was, in one sense, a repetition of the 
old immigration-nativist division. The Socialist party, in 
1928, had a paper membership of 7,000 concentrated 
largely in New York. What influence it had depended 
upon the good will of a few trade-union leaders who, 
from conviction or nostalgia, still held party cards. But 
the party had no mass following in these unions nor 
was it consulted about union policy; it had become a 
“poor relation” and was so treated. The burdens of the 
Presidential campaign were borne almost completely by 
a small, devoted group of old-timers in New York, and 
the money came largely from the Jewish Daily Forward 
and the small needle-trades unions. This aging group of 
leaders, clustered about Hillquit, dominated the party. 

There was in loose opposition another group, centered 
around Norman Thomas, which sought to broaden the 
party’s appeal by concentrating on the middle-class and 
educated groups. In December 1928, Thomas and his 
lieutenant, Paul Blanshard, along with such non-Socialists 
as John Dewey, Oswald Garrison Villard and Paul 
Douglas, launched the League for Independent Political 
Action, which they hoped would provide a common plat- 
form for progressive and reform elements. The “old- 





Daniel Bell, in this companion piece to his “The Origins 
of American Communism”’ published here on May 26, 
traces what might be called the last days of the Socialist 
party. Kept alive during the past decade by Norman 
Thomas, the party could never overcome the ravages 
of factional strife and the inroads of the New Deal. 
Mr. Bell’s article was condensed by the Editors from his 
long essay in the two-volume compendium, Socialism 
and American Life, just published by the Princeton 
University Press. Mr. Bell, former managing editor of 
Tue New Leaner, is an associate editor of Fortune and 
lecturer in sociology at Columbia University. 
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guard” Socialist leadership felt this was a move to 
“liquidate” the party or change its name. When, in 
1931, John Dewey invited Senator George W. Norris to 
“help give birth to a new party, based upon the principles 
of planning,” the old guard, like hard-shell Baptists, re- 
asserted their fundamentalist beliefs. “The Socialist party 
is a party of the working-class,” a resolution of the New 
York city convention declared. “[Leaders like Norris] 

. would shift the leadership” from workers “into the 
hands of political leaders who have minor differences 
with the parties of capitalism, a policy which Socialists 
cannot approve.” 

This division was reflected in the social composition 
of the two groups. The old-guard leadership was largely 
European-born and/or self-educated, and—although its 
main leaders were lawyers—it defensively emphasized the 
“working-class” character of its origin and thinking. 
The opposition was of professional or middle-class parent- 
age, college-educated, ministerial, pacifist. Its main 
strength was drawn from such institutions as the League 
for Industrial Democracy and the magazine The World 
Tomorrow, a religious periodical whose editors were 
Norman Thomas, Devere Allen and Kirby Page. There 
was, in addition, a personal factor. Norman Thomas, 
having been the party’s standard-bearer in 1928, sought 
to become party spokesman in fact as well as in name. 

Another phase of the conflict was one between genera- 
tions. The old guard were party members of 20 to 25 
years standing. Even though many were now furiously 
pursuing their own professional careers and the years 
of high prosperity had dampened their ardor and ex- 
pectations, they were still self-conscious and articulate 
about their many years of sacrifice for the cause. The 
youths who began flooding the party in the Depression 
years—membership rose to 15,000 by 1932—resented the 
“mortgage” on party leadership held by the old guard. 
They resented more the slack and tired attitude of the 
local leaders. Although a solid core of experienced and 
thoughtful men like Morris Hillquit, Algernon Lee and 
Louis Waldman steered party policy at the top, most of 
the local chairmen and organizers had acquired their 
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posts by the mechanical process of attrition and seniority. 
Many of these second-string leaders looked with fear on 
the rising tide of new membership with its restless de- 
mand for activity. 

The younger generation called themselves the “Mili- 
tants.” They issued a strident manifesto attacking “the 
apologists of gradualness,” and demanded that the party 
“press for a relentless drive for political power instead 
of reform.” The coolness of the old guard toward the 
Soviets was further proof to them of the lack of revolu- 
tionary temper and tough-mindedness of the party leader- 
ship. “The Russian dictatorship,” the Militants declared. 
“was a necessary instrument for the industrialization of 
Russia... .” 

The fight came to the surface in May 1932, when the 
Militants joined the Thomas liberals and the “sewer 
socialists” of Milwaukee in an incongruous alliance to 
depose Morris Hillquit as national chairman of the party 
and to name instead Milwaukee’s mayor, Dan Hoan. In 
the heated debate, some ugly charges boiled up. Hillquit’s 
adherents charged “the Thomas alliance with bringing 
the issue of race and sectionalism into the party under 
the guise of ‘Americanism.’” Thomas and his chief 
lieutenants, Paul Blanshard and Heywood Broun, denied 
the charge. So, too, did B. Charney Vladeck, an executive 
of the Jewish Daily Forward, a Thomas supporter. 

Little of this internal feuding was reflected in Thomas’s 
1932 Presidential race. His campaign pledges, after the 
usual obeisances to social ownership of major industries, 
spelled out a hard-headed series of meliorative demands, 
including five billions for immediate relief, five billions 
for roads, reforestation and slum clearance, unemploy- 
ment insurance, old-age pensions, Government aid to 
small homeowners, the five-day week, Government em- 
ployment agencies, minimum-wage laws, and similar 
measures that were to become incorporated within the 
next few years in the New Deal program. 

The advent of the New Deal and the events in Europe 
from 1932 to 1934 accentuated the contradictory trends 
in the Socialist party. Seeking to capitalize on the impact 
of the campaign and the restless discontent of the coun- 
try, the Socialists organized, in May 1933, a Continental 
Congress of Workers and Farmers. They hoped it would 
lead to a new radical party. Despite an impressive list 
of labor sponsors—including Sidney Hillman, David 
Dubinsky and Emil Rieve (who served as chairman) — 
the venture petered out, for the dulcet voice of Roosevelt 
was being heard in the land. Norman Thomas could 
mock: “After all, any President would have to do some- 
thing in 1933. What Roosevelt did was temporarily to 
stabilize capitalism with a few concessions to workers 
that are poor copies of Socialist immediate demands.” 
But the labor leaders were falling under Roosevelt’s 
spell. The major fact was that the unions were quick to 
take advantage of the NRA to organize. The almost bank- 
rupt International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union shut 
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down the dress industry in a shrewdly timed general 
strike and, in one week, quintupled its membership of 
forty thousand. Generalissimo John L. Lewis, in a series 
of lightning moves, captured the coal fields. In less than 
six months, the AFL had gained 1,300,000 new mem- 
bers. The Socialists were predicting a dire future, but 
the union leaders were too busy with their immediate 
problems to listen. 

Other defections were taking place. Paul Blanshard, 
Thomas’s floor whip at the 1932 convention, joined the 
La Guardia campaign in New York less than a year 
later. In his letter of resignation, he charged the Socialist 
party with failure to elect a single alderman in “the nat- 
ural stronghold of American Socialism,” and declared 
that Roosevelt’s program of “managed capitalism” had 
taken from the Socialists the initiative in economic 
change. The La Guardia administration also claimed 
three of the bright research men of .he Socialist City 
Affairs Committee, which had uncovered the municipal 
corruption that had led to the Seabury exposés. Although 
they sought to remain in the party, the unhappy Thomas 
asked “almost as a personal favor” that the three, be- 
cause of the political implications of their public move, 
resign. The growing public bureaucracy took increasing 
drain of the Socialist party. In some cases, Socialists who 
took jobs in Washington resigned from the party in 
order not to jeopardize their new careers; in other in- 
stances, the individuals kept silent. Whatever the case. 
the effect was to immobilize these people politically and 
weaken the party. 

[Ep. Note: For space reasons, we have omitted the 
discussion of the 1936 split in the Socialist party and 
the formation of the Social Democratic Federation which 
is contained in Mr. Bell’s original essay. ] 

The Socialist party in the past decade has been alive 
only because of Norman Thomas. Much as he would 
have liked to lay down the party burdens, he could not; 
the identification was too complete. As the character of a 
social movement is often symbolized in its patristic 
surrogates, so Norman Thomas amazingly sums up the 
many contradictions of the Socialist party. 

A Communist critic once sneered at Norman Thomas 
for entitling his study of poverty in the United States 
Human Exploitation rather than Capitalist Exploitation. 
The critic had a point, for what arouses Thomas is the 
emotional and ethical, not the analytical and sociological. 
Intellectually, Thomas knows that “the system” is to 
blame; but such abstractions have rarely held meaning 
for him. His interest has always been the personal fact 
of injustice, committed by people; and while socialism 
might remove the impersonal “basic” causes, he was 
always happiest when he could act where the problem 
was immediate and personal. In courageously speaking 
out against the sharecropper terror in Birdsong, Arkan- 
sas; in combating martial law in Terre Haute, Indiana; 
in exposing the Klan in Tampa, Florida; in uncovering 
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the municipal corruption of Jimmy Walker’s New York; 
in defying the anti-free-speech ordinances of Jersey’s 
Boss Hague—in all these instances, Thomas’s voice has 
rung out with the eloquent wrath of an Elijah Lovejoy or 
a William Lloyd Garrison. 

These impulses came naturally to Norman Mattoon 
Thomas. Religion, orthodox Presbyterianism, was the 
center of his boyhood home. His father was a minister, 
as was his Welsh-born grandfather. He was raised in 
strict Sabbatarian code, but the harshness of his an- 
cestral Calvinism was modified by the kindness of his 
parents. “My father who believed theoretically in eternal 
damnation,” wrote Thomas, “would never say of any 
one that he was damned.” 

Thomas, born in Marion, Ohio, in 1884, was a sickly 
little boy who grew tall too fast, became an awkward, 
skinny kid, shy with his peers and talkative with his 
elders, and who found his main satisfactions in reading. 
Norman was the eldest of six children and the family 
was always busy with household chores and other ac- 
tivities of small-town middle-class life. Of the parents, 
Emma Mattoon was the more outstanding personality and 
“father was content to have it so.” In thinking back on 
his boyhood in the small Ohio town, Thomas remarked: 


“What a set-up for the modern psychologically- 
minded biographer or novelist. A study in revolt born 
of reaction from Presbyterian orthodoxy and the Vic- 
torian brand of Puritanism in a midwest setting. The 
only trouble is that this isn’t what happened.” 


With the financial help of an uncle, Thomas satisfied 
a boyhood dream and entered Princeton, graduating in 
1905 as class valedictorian. Entering the ministry was a 
more or less destined fact. But in the age of genteel faith 
in progress, acceptance of the old orthodoxies seemed 
out of place. As with many socially-minded ministers of 
the day, the modernist and liberal gospel of Walter 
Rauschenbush had its appeal. But it was the filth and 
poverty of the cold-water flats of the Spring Street slums 
on New York’s West Side that turned Thomas actively to 
social reform. And it was World War I and the influence 
of the Fellowship of Reconciliation, a religious pacifist 
organization, that made him a Socialist. 

As a party leader, Thomas had two serious flaws. For 
one, he strikingly distrusted his own generation and 
surrounded himself almost entirely with considerably 
younger men who stood in an admiring and uncritical 
relation to him. The other was a profound fear of being 
manipulated, so that every political attack was taken 
personally. Thomas was intent on being party leader. 
Often a situation would develop—particularly in the late 
Thirties—where, if party policy tended in a direction 
other-+than his, Thomas would threaten to resign. (Other- 
wise, how could he speak on an issue with pure con- 
science?) Yet many of Thomas’s decisions were made, 
not with an eye to the political results, but to the moral 
consequences as he saw them. Moreover, by background 
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and temperament, Thomas was concerned largely with 
issues rather than ideas. In a party whose main pre- 
occupation has been the refinement of “theory” at 
the expense, even, of interminable factional divisions, 
Thomas’s interest in specific issues often meant shifting 
alliances with different factions while maintaining aloof- 
ness from the jesuitical debates that gave rise to these 
groups. Thus, in the late Thirties, Thomas was with the 
right wing on the labor-party issue, and shifted to the 
pacifist and left wing on the war problem. 

As a man whose instincts are primarily ethical, Thomas 
has been the genuine moral man in the immoral society. 
But, as the sociologist Max Weber has said: “He who 
seeks the salvation of souls, his own as well as others’, 
should not seek it along the avenue of politics.” Thomas 
did, and has been caught inextricably in the dilemmas of 
expediency, relevant alternatives, and the lesser evil. 

Thomas feels he has taken the path of lesser evil: In- 
stead of being an absolute pacifist, he became an inde- 
cisive one. When the Franco rebellion broke out, Thomas 
gave up his religious pacifism, but was led to an ambigu- 
ous distinction whereby he supported the right of individ- 
uals to volunteer and fight, but not “American official 
intervention by war which would involve conscription.” 
After Pearl Harbor, Thomas came out in “critical sup- 
port” of the United States Government, a position which 
consisted in the first years largely of ignoring foreign 
policy and speaking out against injustices on the home 
front. The Socialist party itself adopted a formula sufh- 
ciently ambiguous to permit pacifists, anti-war Socialists, 
and pro-war Socialists to live together inside the party. 

In 1944, the party almost touched bottom, with Thomas 
receiving only 80,000 votes. The death of Roosevelt in 
1945 and the severe New Deal Congressional setback in 
1946 raised the hopes of some Socialists that labor 
would form a third party. A few individuals began 
trickling back into the Socialist party and in 1948 some 
Socialists hoped that a large Thomas vote would stimu- 
late new left-wing political activity. But labor could not 
afford the luxury of “protest” voting and Thomas re- 
ceived a disappointing 140,000 votes. In 1949, the So- 
cialist vote in the New York Mayoralty elections fell to 
an unbelievable low of under 5,000. By 1950, Thomas 
was ready to give up the political ghost. At the Socialist 
party national convention, he urged that the party give 
up all electoral activity and become an educational or- 
ganization. But a combination of pacifists, left-wingers, 
and municipal isolationists from Reading and Bridgeport 
combined to defeat the motion. Shortly afterward, the 
Connecticut state organization left the party when Jasper 
McLevy was censured for accepting the electoral support 
of the outspokenly reactionary businesswoman Vivien 
Kellems. Although some Socialists believed, almost to the 
extent of a faith, that a correct resolution would set the 
party aright, even such a faith could not, as once before 
in history, raise this Lazarus from the dead. 
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EAST and WEST 






DALLIN 





N THE LAST two weeks, important 
dese and counter-moves in both 
the diplomatic and military fields 
have followed one another in rapid 
succession. After the signing of the 
German “contractual agreement,” a 
new Soviet note dealing with the 
German issue was received. When 
the European Defense Community 
treaty was signed the following day 
in Paris, Communist East Germany 
replied by launching a new modified 
blockade of West Berlin and ringing 
its frontier with West Germany with 
trenches and armed guards. 

What are the gains and _ losses 
registered by the two adversaries in 
this latest flare-up in the cold war? 
The West, as a result of these de- 
velopments, has obtained two treaties. 
Moscow has gained a full-fledged 
new satellite. 

The situation in East Germany, 
up to now, has been a source of con- 
stant irritation to the Soviet authori- 
ties. After seven years, they have 
still not been able to cordon off 
their zone from the rest of Germany 
and degrade it to the level of Bul- 
garia or Rumania. The American- 
sponsored RIAS radio in West Ber- 
lin, dozens of forbidden publications 
and hundreds of anti-Communist 
Germans have penetrated the Soviet 
Zone day after day; and, despite all 
the efforts of the Soviet and German 
Communist police and the cruel 
punishment meted out to those who 
were caught, the flow of men and 
ideas between the two zones has 
continued. 

Every unpopular move by the 
Soviet authorities, and every surren- 
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By David J. Dallin 


Can the European 
Army Succeed? 


der to Moscow by the East German 
“GPU” (Grotewohl-Pieck-Ulbricht) , 
has been reported immediately. The 
infamous facts about the revival of 
Hitler’s concentration camps under 
Soviet management are better known 
in the West than those relating to 
forced labor in any of the other 
satellites. Hundreds of Soviet off- 
cers and soldiers, and thousands of 
East Germans, have escaped to the 
West via Berlin—and there was no 
way of stopping them. Stalin hoped 
to change all this by the original 
Berlin Blockade of 1948-49, but he 
failed. 

This chapter of postwar German 
history is now drawing to a close. 
Moscow feels it has found a conven- 
ient pretext to do what it has always 
intended to do one day: create a 
Soviet Germany completely cut off 
from the West. Contrary to its hypo- 
critical propaganda, it had only been 
waiting for the propitious moment 
to put these plans into effect. 

Compared with this tangible gain 
for the Soviet Union, the treaties 
signed by the four Western Foreign 
Ministers constitute only a modest 
achievement, bringing no real in- 
crease in power to the signatories. 
A great deal of work and intelligence 
have gone into the preparation of 
these documents; certain sections of 
them can only be described as in- 
genious. On the whole, however, the 
progress they represent is distinctly 
less than overwhelming. 

The European Defense Community 
which will be created if and when 
six parliaments ratify the Paris 
treaty is a complex structure of un 


certain effectiveness. Behind its legal 
formulas lies a prolonged dispute 
between two of its main participants, 
France and West Germany; each of 
these “hereditary” rivals has done 
its very utmost to curtail the other’s 
influence in the future European 
Army. 

Chief control of the European 
Army will lie with a “Commissariat” 
composed of representatives of all 
six member nations. However, the 
work of this body may well be para- 
lyzed by Franco-German dissension 
on another organ, the “Council of 
Ministers,” whose unanimous ap- 
proval is required for the appoint- 
ment of high-ranking officers and in 
various financial questions, particu- 
larly relating to the organization’s 
budget. In certain cases, a two-thirds 
vote of the Council is required. A 
great many other, similar stipula- 
tions in the lenghty treaty make it 
doubtful whether an effective Euro- 
pean Army can be created or, at any 
rate, whether it can fight a war in 
spite of the handicap of these numer- 
ous contradictory provisions. 

If the European Defense Com- 
munity treaty is ratified, it will mark 
progress only in the sense that it will 
put an end to the protracted bicker- 
ing over the issue of German rearma- 
ment. In West Germany, the recruit- 
ment and training of a new member 
of the Western defensive front against 
Soviet aggression will begin. Whether 
this force will actually operate within 
the framework of a European Army, 
however, will depend on circum- 
stances. 

Yet, the European Army plan does 
represent progress, even though it 
is coupled with an illusion; and, for 
that very reason, powerful forces 
will now set about trying to torpedo 
it before it has been finally adopted. 
In certain countries, its ratification 
will be obstructed, it will lead to 
governmental crises, and it may be 
successfully shunted to one side. 

We are entering upon a new course 
in international affairs, but, ap- 
parently, without the determination 
to follow it to the end. 








REPLY TO MAX EASTMAN 





THE VITAL CENTER: 


Against Communism and Reaction 


By Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr. 


AX EASTMAN has an honorable past. Few Americans 

have played a more valuable role in exposing the 
deceits and deceptions of Stalinism. He deserves today 
the dignities of age, wisdom and elder statesmanship. 
Instead, he is displaying the impetuosity, dogmatism and 
ruthlessness of extreme youth—the same qualities, in- 
deed, which led thirty years ago into the very errors 
which, in middle life, he so ably exposed. 1952 would 
hardly seem the time for Max Eastman to resume sowing 
wild oats. Yet we see him rushing today, shrill and pas- 
sionate, covered with sweat and tears, to hit the sawdust 
trail of laissez-faire. And far more disturbing even than 
this ardent presentation of the gospel according to the 
Reader’s Digest is the manner in which Mr. Eastman 
presents it. I have not, recently, read a piece so bland 
in its distortion, so calculated in its misrepresentation, 
outside the Stalinist press itself. Mr. Eastman’s allusions 
to my own views, as well as to recent American politics 





In this article, Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr., noted author 
of The Age of Jackson and other historical works, 
answers Max Eastman’s contention in THe New LEAber 
of May 19 that the champions of the New Deal, 
and Mr. Schlesinger in particular, represent a form of 
“creeping” socialism no less menacing to freedom than 
Soviet Communism. Mr. Schlesinger characterizes this 
as a radical distortion of his real views. He denies that 
the New or Fair Deal ever envisaged an economy 
dominated by central Government controls, and affirms 
his belief in “a free market in a mixed economy,” 
subject to the controls of social and welfare legislation. 
We will present other views on this question in future 
issues of THe New Leaver. 








in general, are so incorrect and ludicrous as to be laugh- 
able. 

The burden of the Eastman thesis, as I get it, is that 
there is a sinister conspiracy in this country to achieve 
socialism through abolishing the free market and sub- 
stituting for it the arbitrary command of the state; that 
it is these “bureaucratic socialists’ who “constitute a 
real and mighty threat to America’s democracy”; and 
that I am a spokesman (or at least a horrid example) 
of this conspiracy. 

Let me make some points in language clear enough, | 
wistfully hope, to discourage further misrepresentation: 

1. I am not, as Mr. Eastman falsely implies, a so- 
cialist, orthodox or unorthodox. 

2. I do not desire, as Mr. Eastman falsely charges. “a 
state apparatus which plans and runs the business” of 
the country. 

3. But I certainly do not accept what Mr. Eastman 
seems to regard as the only alternative to socialism: that 
is, a belief in the infallibility of Von Mises and Hayek. 
I do not think that our economic system is self-regulat- 
ing and self-adjusting, or that its regulation can be left 
entirely to the hands of private business. I am a New 
Dealer or a Fair Dealer or whatever you want to call 
it, which implies a free market in a mixed economy, with 
the area of competition defined by Federal fiscal and 
monetary policy, and by minimum standards in such 
fields as wages and hours, working conditions, the em- 
ployment of women and children, education, housing and 
medical care. When Mr. Eastman suggests that those 
who hold this view have the economic system of the 
Soviet Union as “their own ultimate ideal,” that anyone 
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to the left of Von Mises and Eastman is objectively pro- 
Communist, he is indulging in argument exactly on the 
Stalinist model. I absolutely reject the thesis, advanced 
alike by Mr. Eastman and the Stalinists, that, if you do 
not subscribe to their own exact views, you belong to the 
other team. I continue to affirm the validity of the vital 
center against both reaction and Communism. 

Let me document these three assertions. 

1. I am not a socialist. I explicitly rejected the theory 
of socialism in the last pages of The Age of Jackson 
(1945). I explained my rejection of socialism at length 
in The Vital Center (1949). The essay of 1947, from 
which Mr. Eastman quotes, was a contribution to a 
Partisan Review symposium on “The Future of Social- 
ism.” In order to chime in with the purposes of the sym- 
posium, I chose to write as if “democratic socialism” and 
the “mixed economy” were the same. I made a mistake 
in so doing, as Mr. Eastman’s confusion suggests, and 
I have not used “democratic socialism” in this sense 
since. (My own view is that “democratic socialism” is 
an impossibility; either you have full socialism, which is 
totalitarian, or you have a mixed economy, which there 
is no point in trying to describe in the irrelevant lan- 
guage of socialist piety.) If Mr. Eastman had been 
honestly concerned with my views, he would have con- 
sulted them where they are developed at length in The 
Vital Center. But he is, clearly, not honestly concerned 
with my views, because he cannot even reproduce them 
correctly from the 1947 essay. For example, I say in that 
essay : 

“The socialist state is thus worse than the capitalist 
state because it is more inclusive in its coverage and 
more unlimited in its power. . . . The socialist state 
justifies itself on the ground that the concentration of 
power is necessary to do good; but it has never solved 
the problem of how you insure that power bestowed to 
do good will not be employed to do harm, especially 
when you remove all obstacles to its exercise.” 

I went on to say that in the “democratic socialism” I 
was discussing: 

“The more varieties of ownership the better: liberty 
gets more fresh air and sunlight through the interstices 
of a diversified society than through the close-knit 
grip of collectivism.” 

Yet Mr. Eastman manages to extort from that essay 
an endorsement of orthodox socialism! Hereafter, if he 
would discuss my views on socialism, I would beg him 
to consult The Vital Center, especially pages 150-151: 


“In every system, as history has finally taught us, the 
tendency of the ruling class toward oppression can be 
checked only by the capacity of the other classes for 
resistance. And resistance requires essentially an in- 
dependent base from which to operate. It requires 
privacy, funds, time, newsprint, gasoline, freedom of 
speech, freedom of assembly, freedom from fear; it 
requires resources to which its own access is secure 
and which remain relatively inaccessible to the ruling 
class. Resistance is possible, in short, only when the 
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base is clearly separate from the state. Under a system 
of total state ownership, the sinews of resistance are 
doled out to the opposition only by the charity of the 
ruling class.” 
Does this sound to any rational reader like the ad- 
vocacy of socialism? 

2. I do not desire or advocate “a state apparatus 
which plans and runs the business” of the country. Let 
me again refer Mr. Eastman to The Vital Center, espec- 
ially the whole discussion of the relationship between the 
Government and the economy on pages 182 ff. I must 
ask forgiveness for another quotation, but it seems the 
easiest way to nail down the Eastman distortions. On 
page 182, I explicitly reject the very conception which 
Mr. Eastman claims I possess—“the notion of Govern- 
ment as a play-by-play planner.” Let me continue: 


“The lesson of the experiments with democratic so- 
cialism is plainly that the state should aim at establish- 
ing conditions for economic decisions, not at making 
all the decisions itself. It should create an economic 
environment favorable to business policies which in- 
crease production and then let the free market carry 
the ball as far as it can. .. . The function of the state, 
in other words, is to define the ground rules of the 
game; not to pitch, catch, hit homers or (just as 
likely) pop up or throw to the wrong base. . . . The 
danger of the total planner is first, that his almost 
inevitable blunders may convulse the entire economy, 
and second, that in a panic-stricken effort to cover 
up his blunders he may multiply his controls till they 
finally destroy the initiative and free movement of 
men and finally the free play of political criticism.” 

These statements should be clear enough even for 
Reader’s Digest readers. I go on to define what the role 
of the state should be. 


“The state can do a great deal to set the level of 
economic activity by policies which at once will be 
stable enough to create an atmosphere favorable to 
private investment and adequate consumption and 
effective enough to prevent economic breakdown.” 

We must have basic standards of work and welfare; 
but the “drive toward ‘social security’” cannot be the 
heart of the program. “An obsession with security may 
well contain dangers for economic progress.” 


“The state must not place its main reliance on a 
static program of welfare subsidies. Nor should it put 
much stock in the interminable enterprise of govern- 
ment regulation—an enterprise which only intoxicates 
the bureaucrat, paralyzes the businessman, and too 
often ends in the capture of the regulatory agency 
by the interests to be regulated. The state should ex- 
pend its main strength (1) in determining the broad 
level and conditions of economic activity through in- 
direct means and (2) in making a success of projects 
clearly its own responsibility.” 


I do not know how I could state more clearly a con- 
ception of the New Deal role of Government—a concep- 
tion far, indeed, from Mr. Eastman’s lurid fantasies. 

3. A few elementary distinctions. Mr. Eastman identi- 
fies the New Deal with theories of overhead economic 
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VITAL CENTER CONTINUED 


planning. The fact is that the only time the New Deal 
had such theories was in NRA days—and it took them 
then from the American business community, which saw 
in them the only hope for survival. The main thrust of 
the mature New Deal in the economic field was three- 
fold: (1) an attempt to make the free market really work 
by attacking monopoly, price inflexibility and other rig- 
idities; (2) a policy of maintaining national income and 
employment through increasing public spending (and re- 
ducing taxes) when private spending falls off; (3) a 
policy of establishing certain basic standards, so that 
competition will no longer take place at the expense of 
the health, the wages or the working conditions of the 
worker. The New Deal, once the NRA delusion was over, 
never envisaged an economy dominated by centralized, 
direct, quantitative controls over economic decision. As 
Roosevelt described his program in 1938, “It is a pro- 
gram whose basic purpose is to stop the progress of 
collectivism in business and turn business back to the 
democratic competitive order. It is a program whose 
basic thesis is not that the system of free private enter- 
prise for profit has failed in this generation, but that 
it has not yet been tried.” 

Mr. Eastman’s portrait of the New Deal is nonsense. 
But his implication that those who do not accept the 
gospel according to Hayek are “fellow travelers of the 
death train” is vicious nonsense. I would assume that a 
free society has room for a variety of opinion on the 
questions of economic management. It is bad enough, as 
Mr. Eastman does, to falsify people’s views; it is worse to 
suggest that anyone who differs with Mr. Eastman on this 
question is a crypto-socialist or a proto-Stalinist. 

Mr. Eastman makes various tortured efforts to suggest 
that I am an enemy of freedom. (He goes on to charge 





the New Deal with stretching the political rights and lib. 
erties of men “to the point of insane folly”—a complaint 
reminiscent of Henry Wallace’s remark that we have 
overdone Bill-of-Rights democracy.) I would be prepared 
to have my notion of freedom stand any day next to 
that of Mr. Eastman, who is reported to have described 
Senator McCarthy at the recent Waldorf meeting as “a 
clear-headed patriot of freedom.” I would add this: The 
threat to freedom in this country today does not come 
from those who are trying to maintain our high levels 
of income and employment through wise Government 
policies. It comes from those who are attacking our tradi- 
tional freedoms of conscience and expression and polit- 
ical opposition. 

It has always seemed to me paradoxical that those who 
are most vociferous against “statism,” when “statism” 
means the regulation of the economy in the public inter- 
est, are usually themselves the most vociferous advocates 
of “statism” in the sinister sense of the word—in the 
sense of Government regulation of thought and _ utter- 
ance. I must confess frankly that I am tired ef those 
who regard the seizure of the steel industry in a moment 
of national emergency as a grave threat to liberty, but 
remain complacent about Senator McCarthy. I am tired 
of those who rave against compensatory fiscal policy or 
public hydroelectric projects or the graduated income 
tax as horrendous invasions of personal freedom, but see 
nothing wrong with the McCarran subcommittee or 
with God and Man at Yale or with the persecution of a 
teacher in West Virginia because she is an agnostic. In 
fact, I am tired of Max Eastman and his present con- 
viction that liberty resides in the immunity of private 
business from Government control. I wish he would 
grow up and start exposing himself again. 





EVENLY MATCHED 


Mosquitoes of the present generation are several times harder 
to kill with DDT than were their ancestors of a few years ago, 
according to a spokesman for the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture.—News item. 


Though man and mosquito have battled for years, 
It’s a plain, inescapable law 
That though ever so often a victory nears, 


The struggle must end in a draw. 


For each has been busy as busy can be, 
. Each has seized every fresh opportunity. 
While man was developing DDT, 


The mosquito developed immunity. 


KING-SIZE 


Farouk Proclaims Himself Descendant of Mohammed.—News- 
paper headline. 


Farouk, with a gesture quite regal, 
Picks a line that is great and devout. 
And since he’s the boss, it is legal 


And no one is likely to doubt. 


His family fame is extended, 
His wagon is hitched to a star... 
He tells us from whom he’s descended, 


But not, you will notice, how far. 


—Richard’Armour 


—— 
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By Robert J. Alexander 


Venezuela's Junta 
Faces a Major Crisis 


HE MILITARY dictatorship which 
has ruled Venezuela since its first 
popularly-elected president, Romulo 
Gallegos, was ousted in November 
1948 is experiencing one of its most 
serious crises. The struggle within 
the military junta and the camarilla 
surrounding it has reached a high 
point of intensity. At the same time, 
civilian resistance to the military re- 
gime has been steadily mounting. 
Ever since the revolt which placed 
the military junta in power, there 
has been a struggle for domination 
among the Army figures in the Gov- 
ernment. The first junta was com- 
posed of Colonels Carlos Delgado 
Chalbaud, Marcos Perez Jimenez and 
Llovera Paez. At first, the chief 
rivalry lay between Delgado Chal- 
baud, junta President, and Perez 
Jimenez, Minister of Defense. Then 
Chalbaud, reputed to be the less 
dictatorially-minded of the two, was 
assassinated, about a year ago, under 
mysterious circumstances. The as- 
sassin, General Urbina, took refuge 
ina foreign embassy, but was sought 
out there by the Venezuelan police 
and killed “while attempting to re- 
sist.” It was widely rumored at the 
time that Colonel Jimenez was some- 
how involved in his rival’s death. 
Chalbaud was succeeded in the 
military junta by a civilian, Dr. Ger- 
man Suarez Flamerich. The latter, 
however, is no more than a figure- 
head, while the two remaining colo- 
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nels, Jimenez and Paez, jockey for 
exclusive power. Whether one or the 
other will meet the fate of Chalbaud, 
only time can tell. The rivalry is 
rooted in Presidential ambitions. The 
new elections promised by the junta 
on seizing power have not material- 
ized. Elections for yet another con- 
stitutional assembly are announced 
for November of this year, but no 
date has been set for a Presidential 
poll. The reason is that neither one 
of the colonels will permit the other 
to become the “constitutional” chief 
executive. 

To back his candidacy, Colonel 
Marcos Perez Jimenez, student of 
Peru’s military dictator, General 
Odria, and friend of Peron, has or- 
ganized a political party, known by 
its Spanish initials as FEI. FEI has 
failed to rally any appreciable popu- 
lar support, but Government em- 
ployes and others within the Govern- 
ment are under strong pressure to 
participate in its activities. 

All the civilian parties of conse- 
quence, save one, are now known to 
be opposed to the regime. Accion 
Democratica, the country’s majority 
party, is outlawed and its activities 
are limited to the underground. The 
second largest political group, the 
Copei party, which withheld its sup- 
port from the regime, has now taken 
up an attitude of frank hostility. The 
third most important party, the so- 
called Republican Democratic Union 
(URD), at first supported the junta 
and was represented in its cabinet. 
In recent months, however, the URD 
is reported to have joined the op- 


position to the Government. 

There are two Communist parties 
in Venezuela, known respectively as 
the Red Communists and the Black 
Communists. The first of these co- 
operated with the junta until last 
year, when it broke away over the 
division of the spoils and went un- 
derground. The Black Communists, 
headed by Rodolfo Quintero and Sal- 
vador de la Plaza, are open support- 
ers of the Government. They receive 
the Government’s cooperation in the 
trade-union field, and with Govern- 
ment blessings have organized labor 
federations in several states. These 
federations are on record as sup- 
porting the world-wide Communist 
“peace” drive and the Communist- 
dominated World Federation of 
Trade Unions. 

As civilian sentiment against the 
regime has solidified, the junta has 
endeavored to crack down even more 
ruthlessly on the Accion Demo- 
cratica, the center of organized re- 
sistance. The junta has sought to 
label the AD leaders as “common 
criminals.” They have been accused 
of fantastic plots, including an al- 
leged attempt on the life of Jimenez 
and inciting a riot, some weeks ago, 
in the Santa Teresa Church in Car- 
acas. During Sunday mass in that 
church, someone shouted “Fire.” In 
the ensuing mad rush to escape, sev- 
eral people were trampled to death. 
For this the Government blamed the 
underground Accion Democratica 
and, in particular, its leaders Leon- 
ardo Ruiz Pineda and Alberto Car- 
nevali. 

Soon after, Dr. Ruiz Pineda issued 
a ringing denial of the Government’s 
allegations, reiterating his party’s op- 
position to the use of personal vio- 
lence as a weapon in political con- 
troversy. But the purpose of the 
Government’s charges, it is feared, is 
to furnish the police with a pretext 
for killing Pineda and Carnevali on 
sight. That the military regime 
should accuse such men of being 
“common criminals” is the measure 
of its fear of Accion Democratica’s 
growing influence. 












CHAMBERLIN 


HE CONTRACTUAL AGREEMENT 
Tw West Germany and the six- 
power European defense treaty are 
important the way 
toward creating a grand alliance of 
European against Soviet 
aggression. Both these instruments 
have still to take the final hurdle of 
parliamentary ratification. It is no 
secret that public opinion in all the 


milestones on 


powers 


signatory countries is not unanimous 
or enthusiastic. 

But it was a sense of overriding 
necessity that brought these agree- 
ments to the point of signature. Amid 
all the fear and doubt, there was a 
conviction that Continental Europe, 
Great Britain and the United States 
face the same alternative which Ben- 
jamin Franklin recognized for the 
American colonies in 1776: to hang 
together or else hang separately. 

The fury which the agreements in- 
spired in the Kremlin, the solemn 
head-shaking and deprecation among 
the anti-anti-Communists on both 
sides of the Atlantic, offer the best 
proof that the Western powers are 
on the right road, even though the 
pace has been slow, halting and 
stumbling. The significance of the 
Bonn and Paris signatures is that 
Germany receives virtually complete 
internal freedom, political and eco- 
nomic, in return for close economic 
and military participation in a West 
European community through the 
Schuman Plan and European Army. 

No country received everything it 
desired as a result of the negotia- 
tions which led to these agreements. 
It is easy for critics to find fault 
and pick flaws. But, given the present 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


The Embryonic 
Grand Alliance 


international situation, what was the 
alternative? Would any reasonable 
Frenchman have felt secure without 
a mobilization of European military 
strength calculated to match the 
steady build-up behind the Iron Cur- 
tain? Could Germany have conceiv- 
ably attained by its own efforts a 
security comparable with what it en- 
joys through the close association 
with other West European powers, 
backed by America and Britain? 

At the time they were written and 
as late as Waterloo, there was truth 
in Shakespeare’s glowing lines: 

“This precious stone set in the 
silver sea 

Which serves it in the office of 
a wall, 

Or as a moat defensive to a 
house, 

Against the envy of less happier 
lands; 

This blessed plot, this earth, this 
realm, this England.” 

But this island security, challenged 
by the submarine in the First World 
War, vanished before the blitzes and 
buzz-bombs of the Second. Every 
Englishman now knows that his 
country’s security frontier is far be- 
yond the white cliffs of Dover. 

And, however exasperating the 
contradictions and waverings, the 
obsolete nationalist hates and jeal- 
ousies of European politics may be, 
America, for reasons of elementary 
national security, cannot just pick 
up its marbles and refuse to play. All 
alliances and coalitions in history 
have been marked by a certain 
amount of bickering and mutual sus- 
picion that one’s partners are not 


doing their share of the work. 

The coalition created by the con. 
tractual agreement and the European 
Army scheme is especially subject to 
shock and strain, because it is con- 
cluded between peoples who within 
the last decade have been at war 
with each other. Communist propa. 
ganda may be counted on to make 
the most of its opportunities in this 
respect, inciting anti-German hatred 
and fear in France, Great Britain and 
America, and simultaneously trying 
to convince the Germans that they 
are victims of Western exploitation. 

The present situation, full of both 
danger and opportunity, calls for a 
high order of farsighted statesman- 
ship on both sides. The Western pow- 
ers must live up to all the implica. 
tions of the proposition that there 
is no halfway house between regard- 
ing Germany as an enemy and ac 
cepting her as an ally on a basis of 
full political and economic equality. 

If any one man deserves pre-emi- 
nent credit for bringing about the 
Bonn and Paris agreements, that man 
is West German Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer, a good German who is 
also a good European. It is mere 
self-defeating folly to make Aden- 
auer’s difficult task of obtaining final 
ratification of the treaties still more 
difficult by failing to make German 
equality a reality. 

At the same time, there are un 
reasonable moods and attitudes on 
the German side. Objection to 
schemes of rearmament that would 
place Germany in a position of in- 
feriority is one thing. But a sulking, 
negative attitude toward rearmament 
in general is something very different, 
something that makes no _ political 
sense, from the standpoint of either 
a free Germany or a free Europe. 

If public opinion in its member 
states can be aroused and kept aler! 
to the reality of mutual interdepend- 
ence, the embryonic grand alliance 
may develop into something much 
bigger and more promising: a fed- 
eration of free Europe which should 
some day exert an irresistible mag: 
netic attraction for the unfree part. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


Adamic ex Parte Tito 


Reviewed by Bogdan Raditsa 


Professor of Modern European History, 
Fairleigh Dickinson College 


The Eagle and the Roots. 
By Louis Adamic. 
Doubleday. 531 pp. $5.00. 


THE LONG-AWAITED book by Louis 
Adamic, the American author of 
Yugoslav descent who died last fall 
under mysterious circumstances, 
sheds no light on the question of 
whether Adamic committed suicide 
or was murdered. What it does re- 
veal, however, is the author’s de- 
termination to defend Tito’s brand of 
Communism against that of Stalin. 

The Eagle and the Roots is the 
third part of a Yugoslav trilogy 
which started with the brilliant pre- 
war Native’s Return, followed by the 
obtuse war book, My Native Land. 
This concluding volume is more an 
oficial account of Tito’s Communism 
than a truly lived saga of the Yugo- 
slav people, and displays all Adamic’s 
literary weaknesses with little of his 
constructive power. The editors of 
the book, Stella Adamic and T. 
Seldes, who say they cut “a third of 
the text,” have added to the con- 
fusion and left too many unanswered 
questions. 

In 1949, Louis Adamic returned 
for the second time to his native 
Yugoslavia. His chief concern was 
not so much to establish personal 
telations with Tito as to find out 
the real story behind the Great 
Break. Originally, Adamic had hoped 
to visit Moscow first, but this plan 
was frustrated when his application 
for a visa at the Soviet Embassy in 
Washington encountered only cold 
suspicion. He therefore went directly 
to Belgrade, although still hopeful of 
being admitted to the U.S.S.R. 

In Yugoslavia, Adamic was re- 
ceived like a visiting state dignitary. 
Members of the Yugoslav Politburo 
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welcomed him at the airfield. Tito 
himself spent more than thirty hours 
talking with him. The busiest men 
in Yugoslavia, Kardelj, Rankovich 
and Kidrich, were available at all 
times to clarify his doubts. And, of 
course, the Titoist propaganda ap- 
paratus was constantly at his side. 

In 1949, the Tito regime was still 
unable to find a plausible reason for 
Stalin’s excommunication, which led 
Adamic to imagine that he could as- 
sume the role of a sort of mediator 
between Belgrade and Moscow. He 
seems to have been primarily moti- 
vated in this by concern lest the 
Stalin-Tito rift weaken the chances 
for world revolution. Yet, at the same 
time, he professes to equate Com- 
munism in Eastern Europe with the 
Industrial Revolution, and urges the 
United States to promote its develop- 
ment as a means of avoiding war and 
putting power in the hands of the 
common people. (Tito, it should be 
noted, in no way shares this view: 
He is fully aware that he can remain 
in power only with the aid of Amer- 
ican capitalists and that, so long as 
he enjoys that aid, he has no need of 
the common people.) 

Adamic’s most interesting material 
on the break with Moscow, if Com- 
munist documents can be given any 
credence, is what Moshe Pijade, 
Tito’s leading ideologist, revealed to 
him. According to Pijade, the Krem- 
lin was dissatisfied as early as 1941 
with the Yugoslav Communist Parti- 
sans, who jumped the gun in setting 
up “Soviet republics,” complete with 
red stars and proletarian brigades, 
in the mountains of Serbia and Mon- 


“ 


tenegro. To the very last, in fact, 
Moscow was ready to send a mission 
to General Mihailovich and deal with 
the exiled King Peter, abandoning its 
Communist protégés. To Pijade and 
Rankovich, Soviet policy in the Bal- 
kans recalled the days when Tsarist 
Russia used to play off the Kara- 
georgevich dynasty against the Ob- 
renoviches, and Molotov was no bet- 
ter than Sazanov, the Tsar’s Foreign 
Minister. 

Yet this is all Adamic was able to 
elicit after thirty hours’ conversation 
with Tito and a great deal more with 
all the other members of the Polit- 
buro. When he pressed Tito to tell 
the whole truth, the latter merely ex- 
claimed, “Gjavo im!”—meaning, 
roughly, “The devil knows why they 
kicked us out!” Adamic felt at the 
time that Tito and his henchmen 
were unhappy at being excluded from 
the Communist Mother Church. They 
still are today. 

Throughout the entire book, Ad- 
amic repeats the official Yugoslav 
Communist propaganda version of 
the war. The story is very similar to 
that told recently in Life magazine 
by Tito himself, and it is an ex- 
tremely one-sided one. 

Adamic commits his grossest his- 
torical distortion when he lumps to- 
gether all the forces that fought for 
Yugoslav national independence be- 
fore the advent of Tito as foreign 
agents and criminals who betrayed 
their country’s best interests, while, 
at the same time, he imputes com- 
plete purity of intent and deed to 
Tito and his Communists. Mihailo- 
vich, Archbishop Stepinac and the 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 





TITO CONTINUED 


leaders of the democratic and peas- 
ant movements all—according to Ad- 
amic—worked against the people, 
while Tito worked only for them. The 
Communists never perpetrated mas- 
sacres; only their enemies did. The 
Communists built unity; the Church 
worked against it. 

The book is at its most inaccurate 
in dealing with the massacres alleg- 
edly organized in Slovenia by Catho- 
lic priests. Adamic bases his account 
primarily on the transcript published 
by the Communist party, which ac- 
cused, tried and executed its demo- 
cratic opponents without giving them 
a chance to defend themselves and 
establish the facts. I was in Yugo- 
slavia when the material was or- 
iginally published, and recall that 
the majority of informed observers 
regarded it as a bald frame-up de- 
signed to justify the Communists’ sei- 
zure of power and cover up their 
crimes. In the Slovenian 
massacres resulted from the unleash- 
ing of civil strife by the Communists 
in their bid for power. 


reality, 


Adamic is strangely silent about 
the 10,000 Catholic youths who were 
murdered in Slovenia after the war, 
following their delivery into Tito’s 
hands by the British. Nor does he 
mention the other war 
crimes which have forever alienated 
the Yugoslav people from Tito. He 
quotes General Mihailovich’s son 
and daughter as declaring that they 
were “in favor of their father’s ex- 
ecution as a traitor.” Whether or not 
this assertion is accurate, it is curious 
to find Adamic presenting with ap- 
parent approval this evidence of the 
moral debasement which Commu- 
nism has brought to Yugoslavia. 

Had Louis Adamic told the true 
story of the Yugoslav people’s strug- 
gle for a better future, he could have 
contributed to American understand- 
ing of that unhappy nation. Instead, 
he chose to act as an apologist for 
despotism and to promote Tito’s 
efforts to secure American financial 
backing for the Communization of 
Yugoslavia. Fortunately, America 
knows better. 


countless 
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A Champion of Reason 


After All. 
By Norman Angell. 
Farrar, Straus and Young. 370 pp. $4.50. 


NORMAN ANGELL is remembered, 
and doubtless always will be, as the 
man who first said that war does 
not pay. Many who have never read 
a line of The Great Illusion will in 
all probability continue to credit him 
with believing that war was impos- 
sible because those who fought it 
couldn’t foot the bill. But what the 
book really said was something ex- 
tremely simple, which has unfortu- 
nately turned out to be correct: We 
can pay for wars, we are paying for 
them, but we cannot collect from the 
losers. 

Looking back forty years, a man of 
my generation finds it difficult to un- 
derstand why Angell’s lesson was so 
hard to learn. We would never have 
had to fight World War II if we had 
got the point in time, and World War 
III would not be so frighteningly 
near if we had not forgotten it. Pos- 
sibly the explanation is that the 
period was dominated by not wholly 
fatuous, but nevertheless blinding, 
emotions. These produced the delu- 
sions, first, that peoples can be col- 
lectively guilty, and, second, that the 
guilty can be sued for costs. 

These things being so, we might 
suppose that Norman Angell’s auto- 
biography would turn round this 
book. And, of course, it does in a 
way. But it is also a surprising, fas- 
cinating story of a man who shared 
in all the great adventures of his 
time. Growing up in sedate Victorian 
England, he read John Stuart Mill, 
became a rebel of sorts and went off 
to America in quest of independence. 
Nor did he come over with a pocket- 
ful of silver spoons. He tried to make 
pioneer farming pay in California 
and, like many another, failed. But 
he learned to know people and hard- 
ship. Above all, he earned the right 
to talk about the United States, and 





Reviewed by 
George N. Shuster 


President, Hunter College 


he has not hesitated to exercise that 
right. Exception having been duly 
made for Denis Brogan, I think no 
Englishman possesses as good a grasp 
of our virtues and shortcomings as 
does Angell. 

There followed a period of journal. 
istic activity in Paris and London. 
It seems to me that what Angell has 
to say reminiscently about the French 
is not very incisive, and, indeed, it 
may well be that the only foreigners 
who have written truly well about 
the land of Gaul have, paradoxically 
enough, been Germans. In London, 
he began his career as a member of 
Northcliffe’s staff. The association 
was a strange one in many ways, but 
Angell emerged from it a master of 
the art of writing. 

The major question of the early 
1900s was perhaps less “Will there be 
a war?” than “What will we do when 
war comes?” I doubt that one can 
find anywhere a more detailed and 
effective presentation of the prevail- 
ing state of mind in Britain than 
Angell offers here. On the one hand, 
there was a measure of guilelessness 
difficult to comprehend when one 
looks back on it. Among Angell’s 
anecdotes is the following dated July 
1914: “After lunch Northcliffe said, 
‘Come up to my room and I will show 
you some of the preparations we are 
making for the war.’ I went up. The 
floor of his room was covered with 
photos of ambulances, artillery, 
nurses, Red Cross units. He gave me 
the details of the preparations he was 
making for the war—in Ulster!” 

On the other hand, there were 
people who saw clearly that, unless 
something was done, Europe would 
slowly but surely move into a situa 
tion from which there was no pacific 
escape. Inevitably, the effort to sub- 
stitute reason for passion, and diplo- 
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macy for belligerence, suffered from 
the fact that the out-and-out pacifists 
merely awoke the demon in the 
breasts of those who believed there 
was something noble about war. Nor- 
man Angell has been a hard thinker 
about all these matters. He writes: 


“Nothing is easier than to excite 
in youngsters a deep, sincere and 
passionate hatred of the cruelties 
and idiocies of war. But this emo- 
tion does not solve the problem of 
war; does not enable us to see the 
forces and motives (good and 
bad) which lead to it; nor to 
frame the policies which will avoid 
it.” 


Such a point of view is neither 


Kennanism nor its opposite. One can 
explain it best, perhaps, with an 
analogy: It is useful to describe the 
evil of crime and to explore the 
causes from which it springs. But 
there will continue to be crime none- 
theless, and someone will have to deal 
with the criminal as society dictates. 
In the same way, there will continue 
to be tensions arising out of national 
moods and rivalries, and somebody 
must be prepared to deal with them 
lest war eventually prove the only 
way out. And, of course, once war 
comes, it is difficult to talk sense. 
Angell found that out personally. 
The chapter describing why and 


how he was denied a passport to the 
United States during the First World 
War is interesting, just as that deal- 
ing with his American experience 
during the Second is suggestive. 

“It is extremely difficult,” Angell 
says in conclusion, “to get men to 
look at the facts and interpret them 
rightly. But there are situations in 
which that rare and difficult thing 
is the only hope of salvation.” That. 
is neither more nor less than the 
stark truth. If those who read this 
strong, colorful and wise book are 
moved to listen, there may be greater 
reason for hope than sometimes ap- 
pears. 





Two Views of Judaism 


Tongue of the Prophets. 
By Robert St. John. 
Doubleday. 377 pp. $4.00. 


THESE TWO BOOKS provide an un- 
usual contrast. The first is the story 
of Eliezer Ben Yehuda, who spent 
most of his life reviving, modernizing 
and compiling a vast lexicon of the 
Hebrew language. Although never de- 
voted to religion or religious obser- 
vance, Ben Yehuda thus contributed 
to the flowering of both the faith and 
the nationhood of his people. Rabbi 
Berger and his associates, while 
justifying “the Jewish case against 
lionism” on the major theorem that 
Judaism is a religion and nothing 
else, have in effect presented the atti- 
tude of the assimilatory and irrelig- 
ious sectors of Jewry associated in 
the small but vociferous American 
Council for Judaism. 

There is, of course, no “Jewish 
The vast 
majority of American Jews, including 
those who have served in the armed 
forces and the overwhelming number 
of rabbis of every persuasion, in- 
dignantly repudiate the presumption 
that Jewish interest in the new state 
of Israel denotes a dual allegiance, a 
divided loyalty. As has been pointed 
out innumerable times, the Council 


tase against Zionism.” 
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A Partisan History of Judaism. 
By Elmer Berger. 
Devin-Adair. 142 pp. $3.00. 


has never dared to proclaim that an 
Irishman’s interest in Ireland is a 
reflection on his American patriotism, 
or that the first American jet ace, 
when he visited his family in Leb- 
anon, thereby proved himself a dis- 
loyal American soldier. 

Nor is there anything in the Bible 
or in Jewish history to indicate 
that Judaism can be dismissed as a 
religion like all other religions, an 
extrinsic adopted character to be 
doffed at will. Neither Berger nor 
Paul Hutchinson of the Christian 
Century, who contributed the intro- 
duction, can divest Judaism and 
Jewry of their “nationalist” elements; 
to quote the Bible, which never ceases 
to harp on the return to Zion, is a 
bit of literary impudence. 

It is refreshing to turn from the 
apostles of Jewish self-hatred, who 
have no compunction in assailing the 
patriotism of virtually all their Jew- 
ish fellow-citizens, to the biography 
of Israel’s great lexicographer. The 
stupendous hardships which Ben 
Yehuda willingly suffered, in Lithua- 
nia, Russia, France and Israel, to 
complete his sixteen great tomes 


} 


Reviewed by Abraham Burstein 


Author, critic; secretary of the Jewish 
Academy of Arts and Sciences 


(eleven are posthumous) ; his single- 
minded devotion to his task in the 
face of family and personal difficul- 
ties; the extraordinary results of his 
efforts as demonstrated in the renais- 
sance of a language generally depict- 
ed as “dead”—these betoken the true 
character of the stiff-necked, unyield- 
ing, forever devoted Jew of millen- 
nial history. 

Mr. St. John, author of the earlier 
Shalom Means Peace, has completely 
reconstructed the life of his subject, 
with appropriate detail and dialogue. 
He has shown how, through the 
labors of devotees like Ben Yehuda, 
the land and the tongue of the 
prophets have again become the 
possession of the people that gave 
them both eternal greatness, 
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The Price of Revolution. 
By D. W. Brogan. 
Harper's. 273 pp. $3.50. 


Proressor Brocan has provided 
the kind of disciplinary reading for 
ardent Young Progressives and other 
apprentice revolutionaries of this day 
that should have been required of 
their parents 
Thirties, 


during the early 


Unhappily, neither the 
universities nor the salons of that 
period made any such requirement; 
hence, the children’s teeth have been 
set on edge and, for that matter, some 
of the parental heads are still soft. 
That opinions and actions should be 
based on knowledge is one of the 
If it is not 
observed, what one is likely to get is 


more obvious truisms, 


a kind of sincere political Kitsch 
that has the effect of sabotaging ser- 
effort. 
This may appear in the form of a 


ious political thought and 
Virtuous anti-anti-Communist diatribe 
against something that the current 
party line calls “McCarthyism.” Or 
it may take the form of a suggestion 
by Supreme Court Justice Douglas 
that we promote revolutions in under- 
developed countries by way of im- 
plementing our Marshall Plan and 
Point Four programs. (Hard-working 
technical-aid administrators were 
finding their jobs tough enough be- 
fore the Justice got that revelation.) 

Professor Brogan provides. on the 
whole, a good antidote for that sort 
of thing. There is nothing amateur 
about his political sophistication and 
rarely anything soft. He combines, in 
fact, the virtues of erudition and 
skepticism. Not being a politician, he 
doesn’t have to come up with answers 
for anything, including the question: 
“Does revolution pay?” Instead, he 
says simply that whether it pays or 
not—and often no one can be sure— 
revolution is what you get if you are 
not careful, and its costs are huge, 
even when we make the very best of 
a revolutionary fait accompli. 
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Revolutions Solve Nothing , 





Reviewed by James Rorty 


Contributor to “Commentary,” “Commonweal,” 


“Harper's” 


The Price of Revolution consists 
of a half-dozen long essays which 
discuss the American, French and 
Russian Revolutions, the Industrial 
Revolution, “Nationalism and Imper- 
“The Revolution and the 
Churches,” and “The United States 
and the World.” Through all this 
writing runs the underlying thesis 


ialism,” 


that revolution is not the method of 
choice if one seeks real solutions of 
social and political problems. 


“ ’ 


No revolution,” writes Profes- 
sor Brogan, “ever carries out the 
programme on which it is sold to 
the public. It may do more; it 
may do less; it will certainly do 
many things that its promoters do 
not promise and do not want. If 
it is really long-drawn-out, and 
really violent, it will give magnifi- 
cent opportunities to knaves, fools, 
and monsters. Even a mild breach 
in orderly political development 
has its moral and material risks.” 
Since the actualities and the 

semantics of nationalism and im- 

perialism provide the major issues 

of our current struggle with Moscow, 

Professor Brogan’s treatment of this 

subject is especially timely; it is also 

highly informed, realistic and stimu- 
lating. Prior to the American and 

French Revolutions, authority came 

from above and nobody was shocked 

because people who spoke German 
were ruled by kings whose official 
language was Danish or Swedish or 

French. Subsequently, we saw estab- 

lished the principle that authority 

must rest on the consent of the gov- 
erned. But what group gives consent 
to what ruler or group of rulers? 

This, of course, is precisely the field 

where Communist subversion, dema- 

gogy and double-talk has made the 
most hay. 

Currently, any nucleus of Moscow- 
trained organizers that can command 





and other magazines 


of a few hundred 
proclaimed as _ the 


the “consent” 
nationals is 
authentic representative of the nation, 
struggling to liberate itself from the 
imperialist agents of the Marshall 
Plan and Point Four program. Mos- 
cow provides this “revolutionary” 
splinter and its fellow-travelers with 
subsidies, Communist supervisors 
who report directly te the Kremlin, 
terrorists and propagandists. Then, 
in due course, the country is “liber. 
ated” and another “people’s demoe- 
racy” created—especially if the Red 
Army stands inside, or just outside, 
its borders. 

But does not this make Moscow 
the capital of a new imperium in- 
posed by military might, political 
subversion, civil terror and economic 
“expropriation”’—the latter known 
to earlier conquerors simply as loot? 
Perish the thought. Prove it—espec- 
ially to the pacifist and liberal signers 


” appeals. Prove 


of Stockholm “peace’ 
it to Mr. Lattimore, who saw this 
formula applied to the Moslem and 
Buddhist nationalities of Central Asia 
with the monotony of a_ broken 
phonograph record, but who saw in 
the process only the global march of 
progress. Prove that this unacknow- 
ledged but de facto allegiance to an 
imperialist conspiracy is treasonable 
and a clear and present danger to the 
Republic. And if you can’t prove it? 

Why, then, you must emulate the 
celebrated Cockney motorist Stephen 
Bligh, who remained true to his prin- 
ciples and died defending his right 
of way. Even the otherwise hardhead- 
ed Professor Brogan recites the 
“clear and present danger” litany 
somewhat uncritically when he writes 
in a footnote: 


“But it is on our principles not 
theirs that we should protect all 
the rights of Communists that are 
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not a clear and present danger to 

the existence of our own society.” 

It would have helped if, instead of 
this cliché, Professor Brogan had 
given us at this point an analysis, 
drawn from his vast erudition, of the 
experience of those countries that 
have outlawed the Communist party 
compared with those that haven’t. 


When he deals with the history and 
effects of Western imperialism, how- 
Professor Brogan’s habitual 
realism immediately reasserts itself. 


ever, 


In a particularly telling footnote, he 
tosses overboard the theoretical bag- 
gage inherited from J. A. Hobson, for 
whom imperialism was a function, 
and to some extent, @ la Lenin, a 


compulsion, of business and “inter- 
national finance.” As Professor Bro- 
gan points out, if Thyssen and 
Schacht believed that, Hitler taught 
them better. And today our badgered 
Wall Street tycoons can only smile 
wanly when Communist propaganda 
identifies them with the American 
Government and its foreign policy. 





Which Way Will Asia Turn? | 


Reviewed by John M. Maki 


Associate Professor of Japanese Government 


Asia and the West. 
By Maurice Zinkin. 
Chatto & Windus. 300 pp. $3.50. 


THIS THOUGHTFUL and_ thought- 
provoking study, published under the 
auspices of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, should be read by every- 
one who is seeking enlightenment on 
the complex and dangerous problems 
of Asia today. The author, a former 
Indian civil servant, deals with the 
fundamental issues involved in the 
coming together of Asia and the 
West, not with the 
manifestations which have been the 


mere surface 
concern of so many other authors. 

Mr. Zinkin takes the realistic posi- 
tion that the West had a great and 
disruptive impact on Asia, an impact 
which struck at the roots of social, 
economic, political and cultural life 
in almost the entire continent. He 
loses no time weeping over the van- 
ished glories of Asian philosophies 
and religions. He recognizes their 
greatness, but also perceives clearly 
that they are unable to withstand the 
corrosive and destructive influences 
of the new political and economic 
world created in the West. 

The author sees modern Asia pri- 
marily in terms of a process of 
change which has inevitably created 
great problems for the peoples and 
governments of Asia, for the West 
and for the entire world. The change 
Wrought by the impact of the West 
has involved great cost and great 
suffering, but it has also brought with 
it the promise of better things for 
the peoples of Asia. 
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and Politics, University of Washington 


Mr. Zinkin’s study is no mere re- 
counting of past history, nor does it 
lose itself in the abstractions which 
the terms “Asia” and “the West,” 
particularly when taken together, 
have come to stand for. It is his con- 
tention that the West brought dis- 
ruption and confusion and crisis to 
Asia in the period up to and through 
World War II, and that Asia can now 
solve its Western-created problems 
only by turning to the West. The 
societies of Asia need the nationalism 
of the West, its industrialization, its 
science, its capital and its sense of 
social justice. But he cautions us that 
Asia can turn either to democracy 
or to its enemy, Communism, for the 
answer to its problems. 

The West, he says, “will have to 
help the new democracies of the East 
to repeat the miracles which freedom 
and saving, risk-taking and ingenuity, 
capital and integrity have wrought in 
the last century in the West.” Here 
is a challenge to the Western democ- 
racies to live up to some of the ele- 
ments in their own traditions of 
which they are proudest. But Mr. 
Zinkin also stresses the potential 
appeal of the other camp. He writes: 

“To the Asian, fear of Russia 
is an ambivalent emotion; he 
recognizes how much there is in 

Russian society to be afraid of, 

but he also feels that a system 

which could bring Russia from the 
impotence of the early 1920s to 
the terrifying power of today must 


have something to teach the weak- 
ness of his own country, under 


which he so chafes.” 

Perhaps as a result of his more in- 
timate connection with and greater 
knowledge of India, Mr. Zinkin be- 
lieves that India is potentially the 
leader of Asia. He feels that the de- 
gree of industrial development and 
modernization already achieved there 
is a firm foundation on which to 
build a truly industrialized Asian 
society which will combine the best 
of both Asia and the West. He is al- 
so convinced that men like Nehru 
represent the best blending of the 
social and political enlightenment of 
the West and the traditional concepts 
and attitudes of Asia. However, he 
takes a perhaps unduly pessimistic 
view of ultimate future prospects. 

Here in the United States, during 
the past few years, there has been a 
tremendous amount of heat generated 
on the issue of Asia. Asia and the 
West is a valuable corrective for 
some of the more glib and _ill-in- 
formed opinions that many Amer- 
icans have been expressing. It demon- 
strates that the problems of Asia 
today were not created by the pres- 
ent Administration in Washington 
and that they will not be solved by a 
change of administration. Nor, it 
makes clear, will those problems be 
solved solely on the basis of what 
Americans would like to see happen 
in Asia. 









The Rebellion of the Hanged. 
By B. Traven. 
Knopf. 376 pp. $3.50. 


As THE REACTIONS of most of the 
reviewers indicate, The Rebellion of 
the Hanged does not quite seem to 
belong in the year 1952. A story of 
the intolerably oppressed rising 
against cruel and immoral exploiters 
fits into the literary atmosphere of 
the Thirties admirably, but it seems 
a stray in these postwar years of 
unordered naturalism and over-or- 
dered expressionism, when the noble 
proletarians have become the proles 
of George Orwell, the “foremen” of 
industrial propaganda, or the canny 
bargainers of the well-organized 
labor movement. 

I do not say this to turn readers 
away, for it is possible we could still 
do with some well-wrought protest 
novels that avoid conversion endings 
and patterns of black and white. Cer- 
tainly it is not good to forget that 
reasons for anger and excuses for 
oversimplification still exist in many 
parts of the earth that are compar- 
able to the Mexico of Madero’s time, 
when the rebellion of the hanged is 
supposed to have taken place. 

Those who have read The Treasure 
of the Sierra Madre (1935) and The 
Bridge in the Jungle (1938) will re- 
call that B. Traven’s books fit only 
superficially into the pattern of the 
revolutionary novel of the Thirties. 
It is true that Traven wrote, in The 
Bridge in the Jungle, that “the Lord 
in His infinite wisdom has so made 
the world that no one is so poor that 
he cannot be robbed by another,” 
that “Everything under heaven can 
be turned to dollars or pesos.” that 
“It is the ability to count correctly 
that causes so many tragedies among 
men,” and that the Indians constitute 
a “race which has a great future pro- 
vided it is not taken in by installment 
plans for buying things they can do 
without.” 

Comparable statements could be 





Study in Black and White 


Reviewed by Ra Curtis Webster 


Author of “On a Darkling Plain”; 


currently 


on leave from the University of Louisville 


culled from his most recent novel, 
but this is a good deal more like 
anarchism than Communism, more 
like Thoreau or Gandhi than Marx 
or Lenin. So is Traven’s insistence 
upon the dubious virtue of leaders 
(who too often become politicos) 
and upon the goodness of the primi- 
tive life, superstitions and all, as 
long as it is not made unbearably 
harsh by imperialists from “civil- 
ized” lands. 

In The Rebellion of the Hanged, 
the barely bearable conditions we 
observe in The Bridge in the Jungle 
have become unendurable. Little men 
like Candido are so ridden by phony 
priests, avaricious doctors and greedy 
landlords that they are compelled to 
leave their meager yet satisfying 
agrarian independence to enter the 
peonage of the lumber camps. There 
each must cut a certain quantity of 
mahogany or be subjected to the in- 
human torture of a hanging that only 
almost kills. 

Because these “humble peasant 
Indians” 
credible power of endurance and no 
tradition of revolt, it takes a great 
deal to make them rebel. But the 
cry of freedom and land that rose 
almost spontaneously against Porfirio 
Diaz reaches them through some im- 
poverished revolutionaries who have 
fled to the obscurity of the lumber 
camps. So, when the cruelty of owners 
and foremen reaches new depths of 
inhumanity, they revolt plausibly— 
neither gloriously nor triumphantly 
nor with a clear knowledge of a new 
world that’s coming. 

The Rebellion of the Hanged is 
not as good a novel as The Treasure 
of the Sierra Madre or The Bridge 
in the Jungle. (I have not read The 
Death Ship.) The anger that was 


possess an almost in- 


esthetically contained in the earlier 
books gets out of hand in this one. 





believe in the extreme 
cruelty of most exploiters, but not in 
the uniform and unrelieved callous. 
the doctors, politicians, 
owners and foremen one finds in 
Traven’s latest novel. None but the 
Indians ever has a kind ora moral 
moment. All whites and their satel- 
lites are bad, though, savingly, all 
Indians are not always good. 
Because of the redeeming _plaus- 
ibility of the Indians—Candido, 
Celso, Modesta and many 
others—the book is worth reading 
and has considerable emotional im- 
pact. Candido striking away at his 
first mahogany tree, his journey to 
the village with his dying wife, the 
passive but brave suffering of the 
Indians in the lumber camp, their 
gentleness to one another—these are 
as moving as the magnificent totality 
of the Indians’ kindness to the be- 
reaved mother in The Bridge in the 
Jungle. Whatever may be said of his 
“whites,” 


One can 


ness of 


lesser 


Traven’s Indians are as 
convincing as Martin Anderson- 
Nexé’s Scandinavians and a good 
deal closer to the norm of human 
nature than Steinbeck’s Okies. 

Still, one wishes that Traven 
would come out of bitter retirement 
and discover the world where some 
of the “civilized” are both intelligent 
and kind. If he learned to describe 
this other part of the world as he 
has that of the underprivileged, what 
a novel he could write! 





THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning the- 
ater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of 
Tue New Leaver Theatrical 
Department. Phone ALgon- 
quin 5-8844. THe New Leaper 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 
15th St., N.Y.C. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Charges Inaccuracies 
In Review on Spain 





Robert J. Alexander, who reviewed Carlton 
J. H. Hayes’s book. The United States and 
Spain, in THe New Leaver of April 14, had 
better check his sources again before accusing 
Dr. Hayes, our former Ambassador to Spain, 
of ignorance on Spanish affairs. 

Mr. Alexander claims: “The facts are, of 
course, that both the Nazis and Fascists were 
about the revolt 
General Sanjurjo, 


consulted Spanish Army’s 


weeks before it occurred. 
one of the chief architects of the uprising, was 
in Berlin only a few days before the Army 
rebelled.” First of all, the 


“Covadonga,” blueprinted by the Nationalists 


operation called 
for the taking over of power in Spain, was to 
be a coup d’état and consequently no foreign 
aid was to be required. It was only after the 
conflict dragged on that foreign assistance be- 
came an important feature of the Spanish Civil 
War. Documents on German Foreign Policy, 
1918-1945, published by our own Department 
of State, reveals with impressive clarity that 
the Germans did not wish to aid the Franco 
forces at the initial stages of the campaign. 
That General Sanjurjo visited Berlin a few 
days before the uprising is a gross untruth. 
Mr. Alexander gets into serious trouble when 
he writes: “Dr. Hayes also insists on classing 
largo Caballero as an ally of the Communists 
throughout the Civil War. Actually, of course, 
anyone at all familiar with the history of the 
war knows that, virtually throughout the con- 
fict, Largo Caballero and the Communists 
were the bitterest of enemies.” In an article in 
the pre-Civil War Spanish newspaper, El 
Socialista, on January 23, 1936, Largo Cabal- 
lero himself asserted: 


“When things change, the Right need 
not ask for benevolence. We will not re- 
spect the lives of our enemies as we did on 
April 14, 1931, when the Republic came in. 
If the Right is not defeated at the polls, we 
will find other means to beat them: means 
to obtain the total triumph of the Red 
flag, because, and I emphasize this, if the 
Right wins, we shall be forced to turn to 
civil war.” 

I offer as further evidence the testimony of 
Salvador de Madariaga, familiar to New 
Leaper readers as a Spanish liberal, at present 
in England and very much against the present 
Spanish Government. On page 343 of his book, 
Spain, he states: 


“The régime was, however, attacked by 
two extremist movements . . . one, frankly 
outside it, . . . of the Generals, organized 
by Mola and led by Generals Sanjurjo, 
Goded and Franco; the other, both in and 
out of it, . . . of the revolutionary workers 
led by Senor Largo Caballero. None but 
the biassed bigots of either side could see 
any fundamental difference between these 
two threats.” 
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Tue New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 


regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


The reason that Largo Caballero lost his 
Communist support was not that he was not 
one of the comrades, but that he had out- 
usefulness, as some of the Com- 
munists do. 

Mr. Alexander speaks of the mere 50,000 
votes the Communists received in the elections 
of February 1936, but this is entirely beside 
the point. That was the period of the Popular 
Front in France and Spain, and the Com- 
munist party had orders to infiltrate other 
parties and in that way win them over. Thus, 
known Communists appeared on the ballot 
without an indication of their real party affilia- 
tion. It is impossible to estimate Communist 
strength in Spain at the time simply by ana- 
lyzing the February 1936 elections. 

And as for terror, how in the world any one 
can claim that the Red reign of terror in 
Spain is comparable to anything in recent 
history is beyond comprehension. The killings, 
rape and assaults have been described to me 
by my own family. You will never really 
know what it is to be placed in a Red prison 
until you yourself experience it. As for Badajoz, 
it would be well to read Major McNeill-Moss’s 
report on that fabrication in his The Siege of 
Alcazar. 


lived his 


In closing, I only wish to quote a passage to 
you from another great Spanish liberal, Dr. 
Maranon: 


“There are very few who base their stand 
fon the Spanish Civil War] on the true 
reason for the struggle, which is this: ‘T 
defend the Reds because I am_ pro-Com- 
munist,’ or ‘I sympathize with the Nation- 
alists because I am anti-Communist.’ This 
is the crux of the problem.” 

Sir, I sympathize with the Nationalists in 
Spain because I am anti-Communist. As for 
the rest, as for Mr. Alexander, THE New 
LEADER . .. ah, that is “the crux of the 
problem.” 


Brooklyn, N. Y. FraANK ANTHONY Lopez 


Mr. Lopez is wrong on every point: 

1. General Sanjurjo: A New York Times 
correspondent, commenting on the German and 
Italian recognition of Franco, which came in 
November 1936, noted with regard to San- 
jurjo that “before going to Portugal he had 
spent several months in Berlin in close con- 
tact with the German leaders.” 

2. German and Italian aid to Franco: Frank 
Kluckhohn of the New York Times, writing 
from Gibraltar on August 20, 1936, one month 
after the Civil War began, said: “German and 
Italian airplanes are still assisting the Rebels” 
(my italics). For my own part, I was in 
Italy when the Spanish Civil War broke out 
and had excellent evidence then that, within 
two weeks after the commencement of the 
war, Italian aid was going to the Rebels. 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 








The Senate investigation of 
the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions has been the subject of 
headlines and heated national 
discussion. Now THE New 
LeapeR has published a 
ground-breaking, 16- page 
special section on 


LATTIMORE 
AND THE IPR 


@ Did the Institute give 
space in its publications 
to more non-Communists 
than Communists, as the 
Institute now contends? 


@ During Lattimore’s edi- 
tership of Pacific Affairs, 
did his editerials and boek 
reviews spread a consistent 
line? 


@ Does a close study of 
the Institute’s publications 
bear out the contention of 
the organization that they 
served the purpose of “un- 
biased”’ research? 


These are just a few of the 
questions answered conclu- 
sively in this important 

cial section by PROFESSOR 
RICHARD L. WALKER of 
Yale University, Assistant 
Professer ef Chinese History 
and Far Eastern scholar. 


Single copy — 15c 
10 copies 
or more — 10c 
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READ 


Questions fer Communists 
by Stephen Naft 


Completely new and 
revised third edition 


When Questions for Com- 
munists was first published, 
it became immediately ap- 
parent that an important 
new weapon had _ been 
found to combat Commu- 
nist propaganda. Since 
then, two large printings 
have been sold out, and a 
third edition is fast being 
exhausted. Completely new 
and revised, this ingenious 
pamphlet is a “must” if 


you want to understand— 
or want your friends to 
understand — the machina- 


tions of the Kremlin, and 
its complete disregard for 
truth, freedom and peace. 

If you are tired of hear- 
ing Communists and fellow- 
travelers shooting off their 
mouths, this pamphlet is 
just the thing to help you 
cut short their blather. It’s 
dynamite! 








25c per copy 
3 for 50c 
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3. Largo Caballero: I did not say that 
Largo Caballero never had allied himself with 
What I did say was that 
most of his life he represented the conserva- 
tive wing of Spanish Socialism, and that dur- 
ing the Civil War he was the Enemy Number 
One of the Communists, whose pressure ousted 
him from the Prime Ministership, and who 
later threw him out of the Union General de 
Trabajadores and even jailed him for a short 
time. For a few months before the February 
1936 elections, when the Popular Front was 
in existence, Largo Caballero worked with the 
Communists—as well as with the Anarchists, 
POUMists, Republicians and 
Communists tried to win him 
him “the Spanish Lenin,” etc., 
but failed miserably, as his conduct during 
the war indicates. 


the Communists. 


anti-Stalinist 
The 


over, calling 


others. 


Incidentally, the quotation 
from Madariaga does not indicate that Largo 
Caballero was pro-Communist. To be revolu- 
tionary, particularly in a Latin country, does 
not necessarily mean to be pro-Communist. 

4. The strength in 1936: I 
reiterate that the thing which made the Com- 
munists important and powerful in Spain was 
the Civil War, which was started by Franco 
and his friends. I was in Catalonia in August 
1936 and know that, at that time, the Anarch- 
ists and POUM were in charge of affairs. In 
other parts of the country, it was the Social- 
ists who were dominant. not until 
later in the war, when “non-intervention” de- 
prived the Loyalists of all aid but the Russian, 
that the Communists, by using Russian aid as 
blackmail, were able to build themselves up 
into a really important political force in Spain. 

5. Terror: I think it is infantile to continue 
to maintain that terror existed on only one 
side in the Civil War. The New York Times 
August 19, 1936: “Merciless 
cruelty and repression on both sides are in- 
creasing, each saying the latest massacre is 
a reprisal for the misdeeds of the opponents.” 
Mr. Lopez has talked with those who suffered 
from terror on the Loyalist side, as have I. 
But I have also talked with those who suffered 
from it on the Franco side. Were Mr. Lopez 
to go to Madrid or Barcelona, he could find 
such a person merely by stopping any passerby 
on the street. Terror existed on both sides, 
with the difference that Franco had at his 
command an army which could have main- 
tained order but didn’t. On the Loyalist side, 
there was no force capable of maintaining 
order during the first months of the war. 

6. My motives for being anti-Franco: I 
oppose Franco because he is a Fascist dic- 
tator. I am against his regime because it is 
tyrannical, reactionary and religiously bigoted. 
I resent the implication that I and THe New 


Communists’ 


It was 


reported on 


LeapER are Communist or pro-Communist, | 
have been strongly anti-Communist since the 
Moscow Trials and the Spanish Civil War, 
Tue New LeEaper has always been so. 

New Brunswick, N. J. Rosert J. ALEXANDER 


Protests ‘Nation’ Stand 
In the Greenberg Case 


Following is a letter I have sent to Freda 
Kirchwey, editor of the Nation: 

“IT have your letter of March 26 suggesting 
that I renew my membership in the Nation 
Associates and also give some friend a sub 
scription to the Nation. 

“You will recall that, about a year ago, | 
resigned from your organization under the 
shock and disillusion caused by your illiberal 
attempt to silence Clement Greenberg and the 
ill-considered libel action against him and Tue 
New LEADER. 

“As an old friend of the Nation, I was 
hoping against hope that you would reconsider 
your action. But your failure to print a single 
letter of protest from your readers—and there 
must have been many, for some of those letters 
were later printed by THe New LEAapEr— 
coupled with your belated and lame explana 
tion of your case, then aggravated by the dis 
appearance of some names from your masthead 
and the appearance of others, convinced me 
that the ‘fellow-travelers’ are now even more 
strongly entrenched in the Nation than before, 
though their weasel words are somewhat more 
guarded. 

“No, I am afraid the Nation will have to 
limp along without my modest aid. I will, 
however, send an equivalent amount to THE 
New Leaver to help them in their defense 
against your action.” 


New York City Morris KaATCHER 


Suggests We Use Truce Talks 
To Wage Counter-propaganda 


I have sent the following letter to Secretary 
of State Acheson: 

“There is no doubt that the Korean truce 
talks are now solely a platform for Communist 
propaganda and the indoctrination of the gulli- 
ble untold millions in Asia, Africa, Europe and 
even the United States. 

“Inasmuch as we cannot refuse to attend the 
endless, farcical truce talks, we should utilize 
these conferences for the dissemination of anti: 
Communist information. To take the defensive 
or to act as if we were dealing with gentlemen 
is a great mistake. Our propaganda silence 
at Panmunjom, while the Communists are daily 
hurling false charges against us, is undoubtedly 
misunderstood. ) 

“May I therefore most respectfully sugges 
that our representatives at the truce conferenct 
speak almost daily of the ruthless domination 
by Stalin of his captive colonies or slave states, 
the difference in human rights and standards 
of living between the people in the UN cout 
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tries and the inhabitants of the Moscow-domi- 








nated lands, the Hitler-like plans of Lenin and 
Stalin, the Communist slave-labor camps, their 
capitalization of the ‘big lie,’ the destruction 
of all human and civil rights in North Korea, 
China and all other countries which now are 
under the Communist heel. 

“In the opinion of many, the ideological war 
js at least as important as the shooting war 
and we should therefore use counter-propaganda 
instead of silence at these phony truce talks.” 
Brooklyn, N. Y. NaTHAN D. SHAPIRO 


ADA Plans Study Trips 
To Europe This Summer 

Liberals planning to visit Europe this sum- 
mer may be interested in the trips sponsored 
this year, as in the three years past, by Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action. 

Enrollment is still open for trips by sea or 
air to Britain and to Scandinavia, with ten 
days in Berlin and Western Germany in either 
case. In all countries visited, the emphasis will 
be on meeting progressive Europeans and im- 
proving mutual understanding. 

Those interested may write ADA Study Trips, 
1341 Connecticut Avenue NW, Washington 6, 
D.C., for further information. 
Washington, D. C. Doris Foster 
Director, ADA Trips Abroad 
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EDITORIAL 





France Cracks Down 


FRANCE, suddenly attacked by Communist violence be- 
cause it was thought to be the weakest political link of 
the free world, is surprising both its friends and its 
enemies by the vigor of its prosecution of the Communist 
party. In a series of swift and bold moves, the Govern- 
ment has arrested party leader Jacques Duclos, who was 
caught red-handed directing the recent riot, and raided 
various Communist headquarters for more evidence of a 
plot against the state. Whether or not conspiracy can 
be proved, the Communists already stand revealed before 
the tolerant French people for what they really are: not 
lovers of peace but fomenters of violence. 

But more, much more, can result from a sustained de- 
termination on the part of the French Government to root 
out the Communists. By breaking the party’s hold on 
French life—through prosecuting its leaders, loosening 
its hold upon the masses, and unearthing arms caches and 
other evidences of military organization—the Govern- 
ment can eventually reduce to a minimum the fifth- 
column potential of the Communists and thus strengthen 
Europe’s defenses. Until now, NATO, despite its con- 
tinual accretion of armaments, troops and military know- 
how, has suffered from the hidden but crucial weakness 
of having in its rear the French Communist fifth column. 
This weakness it has become the sacred task of the Pinay 
regime to eliminate. We wish it good hunting. 


The Steel Ruling 


TO APPRECIATE the wisdom of the Supreme Court’s 
ruling that the President’s seizure of the steel industry 
was unconstitutional, one need only use a little imagina- 
tion. Because Mr. Truman pretty openly backed the de- 
mands of the steelworkers, many of us have been inclined 
to regard seizure as a good thing. But suppose the Court 
had not ruled it unconstitutional, and next year or four 
years hence we get a President who is not pro-labor and 
who uses his power of seizure against labor? What, then, 
would be our attitude? Undoubtedly, the liberal and 
labor forces of this country would demand curtailment 
of a power so arbitrarily exerted against them. To apply 
this test is to understand how sound was the Supreme 
Court’s steel decision. 

“The Court conceded that the President, in crucial 
instances such as the strike which led to this legal conflict, 
can act more quickly and efficiently than Congress. But 
frequently when a nation faces grave issues—as did Italy 
in 1922 and Germany in 1933—to suspend constitutional 


guarantees in the interest of speed of decision can be 
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dangerously self-defeating; in deliberation may well lie 
the road to superior judgment and national safety. We 
agree with Mr. Justice Douglas, surely no conservative, 
when he wrote in his opinion: 


“We pay a price for our system of checks and bal. 
ances, for the distribution of power among the three 
branches of government. It is a price that today may 
seem exorbitant to many. Today a kindly President 
uses the seizure power to eflect a wage increase and to 
keep the steel furnaces in production. Yet tomorrow 
another President might use the same power to prevent 
a wage increase, to curb trade unionists, to regiment 
labor as oppressively as industry thinks it has been 
regimented by this seizure.” 

The Supreme Court cannot, however, settle the basic 
economic issues which led up to seizure, and which have 
again come to a boil in the form of a strike. The steel- 
masters secured vindication on the constitutional ques- 
tion, but what are they going to do about the 650,000 
steelworkers who have patiently awaited a fair settlement 
of their wage demands? Will they persist in an attitude 
that is costing this country and its allies two million 
precious tons of steel per week? If industry really means 
what it says about cherishing the democratic process, it 
will accept the proposals of the Wage Stabilization Board. 
If it doesn’t, the alternative may be for Congress to 
grant the President the temporary power to compel steel 
to settle. 


U. S. Freedom Grows 


THE HYSTERIA-HOWLERS have received two setbacks of 
late which ought to remind them, as well as the foreign 
critics of America, that just when this country seems to 
be going to the dogs such is nowhere near the case. 

The first of a number of certificates of good health 
U. S. democracy has been able to produce recently is the 
Supreme Court decision on the controversial film, The 
Miracle. Although it had been banned on sacrilegious 
grounds by the lower courts, and before that by the New 
York Commissioner of Licenses, as a result of pressures 
generated by the Legion of Decency and similar guar- 
dians of public morality, the Supreme Court unanimously 
upheld that it was not sacrilegious. Reversing also a 1915 
decision that movies were not entitled to constitutional 
protection under the First and Fourteenth Amendments 
concerning our freedom, the Court, through Mr. Justice 
Clark, declared that these Amendments do in fact gover 
the motion picture as they do press and radio. This, a 
a time when our freedoms are supposedly being menaced 
by native totalitarian forces, is an epochal decision that 
actually enlarges those freedoms. 

In Englewood, New Jersey, our sense of freedom pre 
vailed on a more mundane but nonetheless significan! 
issue. Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune, who was recently for- 
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hidden the use of an Englewood junior high school for 
an address on the grounds that she is “subversive,” has 
now been granted that use by a contrite Mayor and 
Board of Education, who have since had a chance to 
uncover the real truth that Mrs. Bethune is and always 
has been a great American. It is a pity that Mrs. Bethune’s 
dignity and good faith had first to be impugned, an inci- 
dent created, and another propaganda point handed to 
the Communists. Her position on issues of the day, long 
a matter of public record, could have been ascertained 
without requiring her to make a special public statement; 
in adjudging her guilty of “subversion” on the strength 
of wild accusations made by discredited vigilante ele- 
ments, and then proceeding to prove her innocent, Engle- 
wood did momentarily contravene a basic American con- 
cept. But in now permitting Mrs. Bethune to speak at 
the school, Englewood has not only restored justice with 
commendable swiftness but has also shown a new ability 
to discriminate between genuine and counterfeit liberals 
that other communities might well acquire. 

Thus America, though beleaguered, is continually 
expanding and refining its freedoms. 


Philosopher of Action 


Joun Dewey became an immortal while still among us. 
More than half a century ago, he was already a man of 
stature. Two decades ago, he was being hailed as one of 
the greatest men ever produced by America. He had re- 
mained so long a sage that we had thought of him as be- 
longing to history; but his death on June 1 leaves the 
contemporary world strangely vacant. 

Probably there was not another great philosopher who 
so completely and so naturally combined the functions 
of thinker and man of action as did Dewey. He thor- 
oughly justified the belief of many that he was the 
embodiment of the American spirit—individualistic, inde- 
pendent, practical—and, through it, of the spirit which is 
slowly but steadily acquiring a hold upon other parts of 
the world. 

It was Dewey’s happy combination of ideological un- 
derstanding with common sense, as well as utter honesty 
and courage, that enabled him to give the world—espec- 
ially the world of education—leadership in the anti- 
totalitarian struggle that no one else could have given. 
Human society is more likely to succeed in its objective 
of the better life for all because the numerous disciples 
of John Dewey carry on, not only in schools the world 
over, but in all phases of existence. 

Sad as we are at Dewey’s passing, we are reminded 
that it was our extreme good fortune to have had a 
close association with him—as a contributing editor, 
frequent writer, staunch friend and constant adviser— 
whose worth to us has been incalculable. In according 
him this last salute, we can only conclude: John Dewey 


has passed on, but his ideas will inspire people forever. 


June 9, 1952 
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YOU BE THE JURY 


In our issue of May 12, we published a review by Merlyn S. Pitzele, a Director of 
the American Civil Liberties Union, of 


THE JUDGES AND THE JUDGED 





the book by Merle Miller that reports on the alleged blacklist in radio and TV. 


True to THe New Leaper’s policy of throwing its pages open to discussion of important 
issues—such as Ambassador George Kennan’s policy toward Russia, Bertrand Russell’s 
criticisms of America, the controversy over Professor Lattimore and the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, etc.—author Merle Miller will answer critic Merlyn Pitzele, and Mr. Pitzele 


will rebut Mr. Miller, in THe New Leaper of June 16. 
If you want to know the facts of this dispute: 


@ Is there any actual blacklisting in radio and TV of people known or thought to be 


Communists? 


@ What is the position of the American Civil Liberties Union on the question? 


@ Are our civil liberties in greater danger today than during the Palmer raids of the 


early Twenties? 


Read the June 16 issue of THE NEW LEADER 


To make sure that you get your copy of this important issue, and many more thereafter, 


subscribe to THe New LEADER today. 


7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription for 


$0.90 over the 
and save me 2.80 single copy 


7.10 price 


[] Please bill me 








